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Where There Is Life 


RITICS are obnoxious and malicious ani- 

mals. “They never read new books beyond 

the first or before the last chapter, and they 
know little or nothing of general literature. ‘They 
have opinion but no conviction, their opinion being 
that enemies should be damned and friends praised. 
All of them live in New York, and most of them 
in Greenwich Village. Every one old enough to 
vote knows that all of these facts are i 
putably true of literary criticism in the United 
States. 


indis- 


& & & 


We have watched with interest the barrage upon 
what is called “modern” criticism, and grow a little 
weary of futile attacks upon log-rolling reviewers, 
dogmatic critics, and irresponsible periodicals. All 
this gunfire is aimed in the wrong direction. The 
dull and ignorant reviewer is the real enemy, the 
critic too weak to be dogmatic is the common evil, 
the periodical responsible to everything but the: truth 
is the discouraging fact. 

Obstinate dogmatism, based upon conviction not 
interest, is a rare quality in American life to-day, 
and we could use more of it. Hergesheimer de- 
plores its passing in “Balisand,” and he is right, 
whether for politics or literature. The instinctive 
distaste for everything modern which we now call 
conservatism is no substitute for rigid thinking and 
unshakable Distaste gets nowhere: it 
muddles the bad and good together. 

And in criticism especially the virtuous dulness 
of a mind that feebly dislikes or tepidly praises or 
sleepily describes is a positive evil, for it takes the 
life out of literature. Ignorance is not the only 
sin; when it comes to books, half-heartedness is a 
crime also. Our own inclinations are strongly 
against dogmatism, if by dogmatism one means 
thinking by formula and argument from fixed ideas 
assumed to be eternal truth. But even so, we prefer 
Isaiah to Dr. Dryasdust or Mr. Smart Patter, and 
believe that Mr. Chesterton three-quarters wrong 
(his usual average) is more useful than Platitude, 
Commonplace, and Hack, even when one hundred 
per cent right in the remarks they inflict upon us. 

The whole stock in trade of some writers is not 
being dogmatic. ‘They are so catholic, so balanced, 
so judicious, so tolerant that they accomplish nothing 
without a “not” before it. They are not offensive, 
not unfair, not ignorant, not partisan, but in all 
that they write there is hardly enough blood to make 
a mouse’s heart beat. ‘They see both sides of every- 
thing, but seldom the middle, and never the bottom. 
Like certain ‘editorial writers and many ministers, 
they are always urging us to look at the merits and 


principle. 


forget the case. 

Yet fair-mindedness can be a passion, and the 
attempt to interpret imagination and comprehend 
achievement may be as spirited as propaganda, and 
much more exciting because it is a search for truth. 
A judicious attitude is not the result of indifference, 
but a balance of contending forces. It is more dif- 
ficult to give the devil his due than to attack him 
on sight or ignore him. Real tolerance and sym- 
pathy in literary criticism rise up in a mind that 
knows very well what cannot be tolerated and where 
there can be no sympathy extended. 

The dull critic is not always the worst critic, for 
there are forms of speciousness and actual dishonesty 
more destructive than dulness. But the dull critic 
is more deserving of abuse than the gentry who get 
most of it. Even the log-roller, that nightmare of 
the beginner, can be a useful citizen in the Republic 
of Letters. Many a delicate talent has been ton- 
icked into excellence by the praise of discriminating 
friends. Log-rolling for mediocrity is a sordid bus- 
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She 


By IsaBEL Fiske CONANT 
HE was a small thing, 
But she was strong, 
More like the air than 
The words of a song. 


I think that she was less 
Metal than fay. 

She was a legend 
In her own day. 


You that would judge her 
Watch her an hour, 
Then leave her sentence 
To dryad or flower; 


Or, if you saw her, 
Down any street, 
You might see grasses 


Right through her feet. 


There is a legend grows 
Round any such, 

Who, when you reach her, 
You cannot touch. 
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iness, and highly speculative, for unless the public 
follow, the results are negative. Log-rolling for 
genius has made literary history from the classic 
civilization downward. Another name for it is 
discovering greatness! Partisanship is better than 
dulness. The writer who has nothing to say but 
words, no more interest than in a round of golf, 
no more interest than in ordering his dinner, only 
so much intelligence as is required for a platitude, 
no penetration, or desire to penetrate—he is more 
dangerous than the wicked because his kind is so 
much more abundant. 
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Bibles 


By CLEMENCE DANE 








All the glory of the world would be buried in oblivion 
unless God had provided mortals gvith the remedy of books. 


“The Love of Books,” 


UT when Richard Bury of the court of 

Edward III, Bishop, humorist, statesman 

and most lovable of bibliomaniacs, wrote 
that line he was thinking, not of the two and six- 
penny reprint, not even of the seven and six-penny 
novel whose life, a publisher once told me, is reck- 
oned at four months, but of the book that is a book, 
some manuscript laboriously transcribed, exquisitely 
illuminated, a long garnered honeycomb of wisdom 
and delight. Such books you will see under glass 
at the British Museum (first to the right, past the 
umbrellas) with leaves like magnolia petals and 
golden initial letters that shine untarnished after 
eight hundred years of use. And in these “oes and 
eies of light” there will be Lilliputian scenes and 
portraits so brilliantly colored that you would say 
the ancient brushes had been dipped in melted rubies 
and sapphires powdered, ‘The margins are, here 
broad and plain, there overrun with threadlike blue 
and scarlet flourishes, and, hopping along the fine 
lines like sparrows on telegraph wires, minute figu- 
rines of fish, flesh and fowl appear; while the text 
itself, the beautiful black lettering, zigzags its way 
down the center of the page like a lizard flickering 
along a flat-topped rock. 

Such were the books that Richard Bury lets you 
hear speaking in their own defense, books that to-day 
are no longer made, books that yet exist only in the 
libraries of the rich man and the state. “They have 
become books to be looked at, not read from; for 
printing, which was invented for love of books, has 
destroyed the love of such books as Richard Bury 
used. What is the point of people chaining their 
Bibles to desks while they live— 


And dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue— 


when they can buy others at three and sixpence 
apiece from the nearest stationer’s. Why treasure 
up a six-shilling novel when the very paper it is 
printed on will have perished in fifty years? Except 
to tempt the collector, the book’s use as a physical 
work of art is over. Books are read and flung aside 
nowadays much as clothes are worn and discarded ; 
for clothes, too, have fallen from their high estate. 
No queen will leave three thousand dresses in her 
wardrobe as great Eliza did: nor could the imperfect 
garments of to-day endure such a passage down 
the centuries as Wilibald Alexis chronicles in “The 
Trousers of Herr von Bredaii.”” But though books, 
save for an occasional Kelmscott or Doves Press 
or Nonesuch treasure, have become mere things of 
an hour, Bibles survive. Bibles? ‘The Bible,” 
you mean! No, I don’t. A bible is only a book, 
though every book is not a bible. “Bible”—-I looked 
it up in the dictionary—“from the Greek biblia— 
the books!”? Doesn’t that fit? Books die, but “the 
books” live. Books we get out from the circulating 
library, books we skim in an hour and forget in a 
week; but “the books,” the half a dozen bibles of 
our growth and maturity, these we cling to, by these 
we live. 

One of my own greatest treasures is my grand- 
father’s “bible,” eight small, beautifully bound vol- 
umes of Wilson’s “Noctes Ambrosianz.” Have 
you ever read them—are they buyable still,. I won- 
der? It’s a pity if they are not, for they are most 
rich and humorous reading, as satisfying as those 
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other bibles, Boswell’s “Johnson” and _ Pepys’s 
“Diary.” Ambrose kept an inn and a good cook 
in Edinburgh just a hundred years ago. Round 
his table gathered weekly certain celebrated char- 
acters: I always imagine that Scott had one of them 
at least in his mind when he created Pleydell, the 
lawyer in “Guy Mannering.” Chief of the group 
were Professor Wilson, the “Christopher North” 
of Blackwood’s Magazine; De Quincey, the Opium 
Eater, and James Hogg, “the Ettrick Shepherd,” 
that strange peasant genius in whose volume of prose 
tales is bound up a human document, “Confessions 
of a Fanatic,” that ranks in power and interest 
with “The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford.” 
Hogg is a member of the Ambrosian circle (some 
say that Wilson, who wrote the record of the 
“Nights,” half created him) who immortalizes it. 
He flashes and foams through the copversation 
like some magnificent sea-beast, breaking surface 
now and then with a “Christopher, when I see mar- 
ble I aye think o’ moonlicht. Hoo’s that?” or 
diving, long years before “Lady Into Fox” seduced 
the town, into a circumstantial account of a previous 
life of his own as an African lion, together with 
the history of his lamentable death in the main 
street of the town of Timbuctoo; and so back, in 
a broad Scot’s accent, via a recipe for Bubble-and- 
squeak, to join in mourning Byron, lately dead at 
Missolonghi, mingling honor and judgment after 
a fashion that our centenarian enthusiasts and de- 
tractors of to-day would be the better for imitating. 
The peculiar charm of this particular bible is, 
of course, just this mixture of Byron and Bubble- 
and-squeak, this presentation, that is, of the life 
of our grandfathers as if it were the life of to-day. 
Imagine Mr. Gosse, Mr. Squire and Mr. Wells, 
with Masefield dropping in now and then, sitting 
peacefully over the ruins of an excellent meal (of 
which the full menu is given), confiding. to each 
other the while what they really think of the Labor 
Government, and Homer, and Mrs. Asquith, and 
guava jelly, and the bungalow crime, and women 
smoking, and the Bacon bi-literal cipher, and the 
state of the drama, and the Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley. Shift it all back a hundred years: write 
it down in an English crisper, nobler, yet more lei- 
surely than that we use to-day, and you have the 
“‘Noctes”: such a book ene may well call a bible in 
old Richard Bury’s sense of a book “by which we 
remember things that are past, and even prophesy as 
to the future. And things present which shift and 
flow, we perpetuate by committing them to writing.” 
But bibles need not necessarily be classics. If I 
put on my shelf convenient to my hand the “Oxford 
Book of Ballads,” a people’s bible if ever there was 
one, in which you may discover how England has 
lived and sung in her villages and country lanes 
these thousand years, I put by it with no feeling of 
incongruity the new “Collected Edition” of Mase- 
field’s Poems; and I heard the other day a boy of 
seventeen call Bernard Shaw his bible; which en- 
lightened me incidentally as to what one of the 
functions of a bible should be. It must not merely 
delight, like an ode of Keats or a Jane Austen 
novel: it must have, to be a true bible, a touch of 
the schoolmaster in its composition. For what, once 
more, does Richard Bury call his beloved books? — 
“Masters who instruct us without rod or ferrule, 
without angry words, without clothes or money. If 
you come to them they are not asleep—if you en- 
quire of them they do not withdraw themselves. 
They do not chide you if you make mistakes: they 
do not laugh at you if you are ignorant.” But they 
certainly mix delight with instruction, and the man 
or wornan to whom Shaw is a bible will cut, I dare 
bet, the preface pages of his new “St. Joan.” 
“Show me a man’s friends and [’Il tel) you what 
he is!” One could put bibles for friends and not 
be far out. For a man’s or woman’s bed-book shelf 
is often a curious revelation. I know a charwoman 
whose bible is “Our Mutual Friend”; and a bus- 
iness man who swears by Dunsany’s “Gods of 
Pegana”; and I remember a small girl who se- 
lected Locke’s “On the Human Understanding” as 
the inseparable companion of a summer holiday; 
though what she sucked out of it her grown-up self 
can no longer imagine. And, turning to fiction, do 
you remember McTurk in “Stalky and Co.” glue- 
ing up old back numbers of “Fors Clavigera”; 
and Mark Twain’s captain getting white-hot over 
Francis Bacon? “I had rather than forty shillings 
I had my book of songs and sonnets here,” says 
Slender in “The Merry Wives,” and we have the 


manling in the phrase. His “Book of Sonnets” and 


his “Book of Riddles” has half created him, just 
as old Betteridge in the “Moonstone”’ is half created 


by the worn, thumbed copy of “Robinson Crusoe” 
that he carries under his obstinate arm- And, to 
turn back again to real life, who can remember 
Paul and Francesca without remembering also how 


It chanced one day we read for our delight 

How love held fast the soul of Lancelot: 

Alone were we .. . 

But when we read how smile long sought for, flushed 
Fair face at kiss of lover so renowned, 

He kissed me on my lips, as impulse rushed, 

All trembling 

No time for reading more that day we found. 


or think of Browning without thinking also of “the 
square old yellow book with crumpled vellum 
covers” that was to be the mine from which he dug 
“The Ring and the Book?” Who can divide Ketas 
from that eternal moment of his “First Looking 
Into Chapman’s Homer”; or Matthew Arnold from 
Glanvil’s book? 


Come let me read the oft read tale again, 
The story of the Oxford scholar poor— 


But for Glanvil we should never have had the 
heavenly apostrophe of “our days” to “the old times 
before us”: 


Fly hence, our contact fear! : 

Wave us away and keep thy solitude! 

Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 

Still clutching the inviolable shade, 

With a free onward impulse brushing through 
By night the silver branches of the glade ‘ 
Freshen thy flowers as in former years 

With dew, and listen with enchanted ears 

From the dark dingles to the nightingale. 


Listen to it! Isn’t it pure music? That is the 
sort of thing a bible can put into a scholar and a 
poet: and so we get “The Scholar Gypsy.” Or it 
may be that the bible is ““Holinshed’s Chronicles” and 
the poet a cobbler’s son instead of an Oxford don, 
and then we are given the one historical play that 
stands level with those of Shakespeare—Marlowe’s 
“Edward II.” If the poet be even lower on the 


social rung— 


A tinker out of Bedford, 
A vagrant oft in quod— 


a man whose library is but the Bible itself, we in- 
herit instead the picture of a Pilgrim at the begin- 
ning of his Progress, “clothed in rags, with his 
face from his own house,” a burden upon his back 
and “a book in his hand.” 


None of the great hearts, you see, have been able 
to do without their bibles, whether they spelt them 
with big or little b’s. Bunyan, of course, wrote his 
all in capitals: he would have written his motto, if 
he could, with a finger dipped in fire upon the 
eternal walls of night—‘Read your Bible! Read 
your Bible!” I wonder what he would have said 
to our modern yawns, to the newspaper English of 
to-day in which we clamor for bowdlerized versions 
of the Word, demanding that our children should 
be given the best bits, the interesting bits, protesting 
that it is impossible to expect them to wade through 
the whole. It is a problem, of course, how to lure 
the modern child to the Bible that his parents never 
read! And yet if. we let him lose the habit of it 
I am quite sure we are robbing him of a great in- 
heritance. The child of to-morrow cannot afford 
to be a stranger to the greatest poetry and the finest 
tales in the language, any more than he can afford 
not to be closely and personally acquainted with the 
presence and the power of the Nazarene. And I 
think we of to-day are beginning to realize it. How 
else are we to explain the popularity of such volumes 
at Papini’s “Life of Christ,” that bids fair to do 
for the first half of this century what Farrar’s “Life 
of Christ” did for the second half of the Victorian 
age? It may be a marvel to you and me that people 
will be attracted and stirred by such emotional re- 
writing when the immortal story, immortally told, 
is itself within reach; but there it is! The book 
is vigorously and excitedly written and has become 
popular (it is, I believe, in its ninth edition in Eng- 
land alone) and I suppose it is understandable that 
any one whose sense of the spirit of the Gospels 
has been dulled by too much insistence on the letter 
may be stimulated by this modern version. But I 
for one find much more attractive, if we must have 
simplifications, an American “Story of the Bible” 
by Hendrik Van Loon—a piece of work that so 
delighted me by its fresh, reverent unconvention- 
ality that I had no peace till I had procured his 
equally fascinating “Story of Mankind.” Both 
volumes are illustrated by the author’s own cuts and 


color-prints: little rough drawings that are always 
interesting and pointed, and occasionally startlingly 
imaginative. One guesses, indeed, that one of Mr. 
Van Loon’s bibles has been Blake, and Rembrandt 
another—if so, he has brought to the study of these 
masters exactly the same unbiased freshness of feel- 
ing that he brings to his survey of the Bible itself. 
He has learned much from them without blurring 
his originality, an originality that enables him to 
pass from such sketches as the deliciously humorous 
“Joseph is proud in his new coat!” or the impres- 
sion of David staggering home under the weight 
of Goliath’s sword, to the strange dignity and beauty 
of “The Pharisee and his Victim.” Exactly the 
same happy ease in accomplishment is the note of 
the text. I don’t say that the book is a great one— 
and if I did I am sure that Mr. Van Loon would be 
the first to laugh at me. But I am pretty sure that 
it is written by a man of sincerity and of unusual 
imaginative power; and I am quite sure that it is 
a book that grown-ups may read with profit and that 
children will love. Why not, when it is so easy to 
see what Bible is Mr. Van Loon’s bible? 

The rule always holds: “Show me a man’s bible 
and I will tell you what he is!” 


Idyllic Life 
AN ISLAND IN TIME. Charted by Sirov of 


Konakir. By Henry CHEsTER Tracy. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1924. $1.50. 


Reviewed by Henry SEmet Cansy 





HIS book is worthy of note as revealing a 
new writer of strong yet delicate prose, 
with an almost defiant disregard of the 
lesser conventions that make books weak and some- 
times popular. He is writing the spiritual autobiog- 
raphy of his friend, the Armenian Sirov, a man 
whose youth “between childhood and puberty when 
the eyes are clear and the blood is cool” had been 
spent in the remote “lifted land” near Ararat 
where life was patriarchal and conformed to tradi- 
tions simpler and nobler than ours. It is a story 
of an island in time, set apart from today by loss 
and disaster, but eternal as an ideal of living. The 
incidents are of family life: the English stranger 
whose talk is a curtain lifted from vistas of knowl- 
edge, the brother, a runaway from a decorum which 
excluded self-regarding romance as unworthy of a 
Hayg, first contacts with the education of the West, 
and the slow emergence of a philosophy in which, 
as with Masefield— 
“The days that make us happy, make us: wise,” 


and life, restrained from excess, becomes vibrant 
with beauty and peace. 

But the book itself is not philosophy, although 
the author is just another of the disdainful who 
begin to turn aside from the crash and smear of 
industrialism and build in their imagination sweeter 
cities. It is, in its most beautiful aspect, an exquis- 
itely written description of idyllic life in a real Ar- 
menia, interspersed with picturesque episodes, and 
given significance by the growth of a mind which 
remembering that life can be made decorous and 
revealing is made firm against the gross and the 
commonplace: 

While I stood there on the trail, a girl came out of the 
homes of the Greeks and stood near me, with her eyes on 
the heights, where was a yailah of her friends. Small and 
distant it seemed to me, but she cupped a hand to her 
mouth and called: 

“Stirka, O-O-O-0-O!” 
and it was plain that her voice reached that height, for 
presently there was an answering call from Stirka (which 
I suppose means Little Star,) and the girl near me sent 
her message, which was this: 

“Ghala, Kai ’xyghala, O-O-O-0-0.” 

The halloo at the end being meaningless I tock it to be 
like a flourish of the pen, beautifying the figure made by 
the voice on that silence. And I’m sure that the instinct 
of those Greeks would be not to mar such a silence by any 
abrupt sound. 


Only those who have knowledge of a life “ele- 
vated” as the one he describes will read the thing 
he ventures to write, says the author, and it may be 
that he guesses truly, for “an Island in Time” is 
not for the careless reader. And yet it so vividly 
captures a mode of conduct, and a mood that owes 
its source to a people, a family, and a vivid and 
beautiful land that the reviewer is less pessimistic 
than the author. In spite of contrary evidence, we 
readers still crave the experience of beauty, even 


between editions of the daily paper and in the ugli- | 


ness of streets. 
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Father and Daughter 


MY DAUGHTER HELEN. By A.Lian Monk- 
HoUSE. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


1924. 
Reviewed by Howarp DEvrEE 


VERY artist at some time in his life is sup- 

posed to yearn to transcend the limitations 

of his particular medium of expression and 
desire for once at least to express himself more fully 
in some other medium. So one can imagine Mr. 
Allan Monkhouse busying himself with etching or 
the composition of fugues and making a holiday 
hobby of taxidermy. 

He has dene, obviously for a small but deeply 
appreciative audience, a fine-tempered, beautiful 
thing, lit with a strange inner beauty—a beauty 
complete and individual. It is so quietly done and 
with such an assured touch that its strength and 
scope are at first hardly felt, but grow until they 
evoke fascinated conviction. “My Daughter Helen” 
is a thoroughly satisfying novel. 

And it is far more than the tender restrained 
chronicle of very understanding father love through 
the dozen years of his daughter’s girlhood, disillu- 
sioning marriage, remaking of life. It is a care- 
fully weighed arraignment of society for its failure 
to find a niche suitable to much promising material 
which now goes to waste. Altogether a serious, 
thoughtful study which will bear pausing over and 
re-reading as remarkably few of the cynically nu- 
inerous novels of the day could possibly stand the 
test. 

Mr. Monkhouse has concentrated his effort on 
Helen and her marriage to Abney with his “shrewd 
subterfuges and monstrous fatuities, shreds of a 
fantastic honor and little moral sense,” the last of 
a dying-out family of once great pretensions. She 
selected this uncharted, erratic, clever young man 
instead of Derwant, who would have made “a good 
faithful-dog kind of lover”’—a young athletic, 
lovable chap whom one pictures as the son the 
average English father approves. 

Helen’s father, Daunt, the novelist and play- 
wright, tells unaffectedly of the curious relation- 
ship established between himself, his son Randal, 
and Helen and Abney from the days of Helen’s 
girlhood, through Abney’s first futile attempts to 
live in a world for which he is utterly unprepared; 
of Abney’s greater failure and the dark days which 
ensue when he places himself outside the law; of 
the efforts of the others to help him to find his place, 
and the almost inevitable outcome. But all this is only 
event and occasion. Mr. Monkhouse’s work depends 
rather on the careful study in nuances and in the 
strange psychological repercussions which he under- 
stands so well and transcribes with such merciless 
fidelity: contriving always to leave his own tolerant, 
slightly baffled, sympathy suffusing all. 

; a4-2.2 


Daunt himself, released to the reader’s vision so 
obliquely, is the Victorian blended with the modern, 
a link to bind the generations. There is brave 
pathos in his reticences when he feels his children 
slipping from him. There is delightful candor and 
pride in his wonderfully successful determination to 
see always their points of view as well as his own 
and to keep in spirit as young and as modern as they. 
There is appealing, masterly simplicity in his deci- 
sion never to play the parent at his children’s expense 
—a decision to which he faithfully adheres and 
which wins him the greatest reward he could have 
asked. 

Daunt, feeling natural jealousy toward the young 
men who are attracted to Helen, can take stock of 
himself and say 
Her bearing was beyond reproach and yet in reasonable 
moments I told myself that it couldn’t be, it shouldn’t be; 
the world doesn’t get on by means of correct attitudes. 

No wonder he kept their love and confidence! And 
again: 

If she was for Marmaduke, I didn’t want her to be slack 
init. A big tragic figure is better than a little uncomforta- 
Perhaps it was better to come to smash than to 
meander on in ignoble dullness, semi-comfort. 

Characterization is one of Mr. Monkhouse’s 
strongholds. He sees Abney for the first time as 
a boy who had done a good deal of quiet shrinking 
and now sometimes adopted the bravura attitude ‘ 
the kind to develop into a wit and an intellectual. He 
would shrink from emotion, secretly fearing and desiring it. 


ble one. 


And the theatrical manager who is asked to give 
Abney a chance after his tragic crime has only to 
say of Ibsen’s “Ghosts”: “It was like a funeral with 
people howling now and then!” 





But it is in the tenderness of the father-daughter 
relation that he gets in his most telling work: 


“We'll keep the young man at bay a little longer then.” 

“You hope that he will never come.” she said. 

“No, no,” I cried; but she said sullenly “Yes.” 

It was an instinctive protest, and I was startled, shaken 
out of my complacency. All was wrong between us. I 
said heavy-handed, liberal-minded things. I believe I said 
that nature must have its way. I got out of the limelight 
hastily. And she was quick to feel my mood; she recoiled 
from her position, she plied me with reassurances, she was 
wondering how far she could go in exalting me at the 
expense of ardent youth. It was rather amusing I soon 
worked myself into a position of impregnable wisdom and 
sympathy. I puzzled her again, for a complete frankness 
was impossible. I had a foretaste of the bitterness of loss. 


Mr. Monkhouse’s limitations, somewhat deliber- 
ate ones in the present work, are both strength and 
weakness. The etcher forswears color. And for 
the sake of the intimate diary-like touch he has for- 
sworn in his novel much he might have done to give 
it wider appeal. And he is as assured an audience 
as—shall we say Gissing? And it may be doubted 
if Mr. Monkhouse would demand more than he is 
likely to receive. 








ROBERT OWEN, FROM AN UNPUBLISHED 
DRAWING BY A. EDOUART 


From “Robert Owen,” by Frank Codmore 
(D .Appleton & Co.) 


Gentility Anatomized 


BROWNSTONE FRONT. By Grcserr W. 
GasriEL. New York: The Century Company. 


1924. $2. 


Reviewed by CLarE Howarp 
Barnard College 


HERE is a horrid joy in finding old photo- 

graphs and wondering at the solemn ab- 

surdities of thirty years ago. ‘Those balloon 
sleeves, those Ascot ties, those bicycle caps with 
visors a foot long! A panorama of New York in 
the nineties, when the hansom cab clopped over the 
cobbled streets, and the four rows of trees on the 
Boulevard shaded thousands of spinning cyclists, is 
one of the features of Gilbert W- Gabriel’s 
“Brownstone Front.” There is more in the book 
than antiquarianism, however. ‘There is a story of 
beauty sought, seen and lost; and there are many 
characters emerging from the gas lamps of quiet 
streets, sketched in the manner of Balzac. 

Emily Bray, the heroine, despises the pretenses 
her parents make to cover their genteel poverty in 
their frame house in Brooklyn: Unlike her giddy 
sister, she loves not beaux but music. Nor is she 
touched by the devotion of Robert Ladd, son of a 
Brownstone Front in New York. On a winter 
visit to Gloucester she meets the artist Mario, whose 
Italian mother was elevated from the fishermen by 
her marriage with a romantic old uncle of Emily’s. 
In his old Gloucester house, which she fills with 
music and love, she learns what life may be; only 
to return to Brooklyn, for Mario does not care. 
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She marries Robert Ladd, endures torments in the 
Brownstone Front, but comes to know that her baby 
is better than Art. 

The horrors of gentility—a favorite subject in 
this era—have seldom been so well described. The 
absurd myth of “the maid’s day out” to explain 
opening one’s own door, the furtive ironing-board, 
the suppressed grandpa who kept a cigar-store, are 
exposed with gusto. But the poverty of the Bray 
family was cheerful compared to the Ladd’s life 
behind their brownstone front. ‘The music-room 
where there was no music, the fireplaces where there 
was no fire, the vacant life of Robert’s mother, sit- 
ting at the window in dull idleness, are only part 
of the indictment. The real life of the house, 
Robert’s genius for electrical appliances, was cooped 
in the cellar where, amid the coal-bins, the boy 
sweated all night at his inventions. Above him 
reared four stories of furniture, frescoes, chande- 
liers, oil-paintings, all equally silly. 


A gilt curio cabinet stood next to her, with an array 
of knickknacks under the glass top. She saw a tiny porce- 
lain cat, a ten-dollar gold piece, a miniature of a French 
princess, a cigar-case of gold and Russian enamels, a stone 
arrow-head. 


Does any one recall the Waldorf-Astoria when it 
was decorated like this: 


A monster discord of Turkish rugs, draperies, agonized 
portiéres, pillows mountain-high on billows of cushions, 
Chinese embroideries, tin simitars, papier-maché spear-heads, 
painted plaster busts of Ethiopian slave girls . . . in 
short, that crowning glory of the decorative day, an Oriental 
cozy-corner. 


Gramper Bray knows better than this. ‘The stuff 
for sale in his little shop is tobacco and musical 
instruments to make glad the heart of man. En- 
tirely independent and unafraid, he sits by his old 
leering cockatoo and talks with customers—if they 
come. One of the poignant moments in the book 
is his sacrifice of the cockatoo to make it agreeable 
for his genteel failure of a son, who is glad at last, 
after a lifetime of selling celluloid ornaments and 
being Secretary of the Knights of Presbyteria, to 
creep into the cigar-shop. 

There is a good deal of twilight in the book; 
more pathos than force. But that pathos is deep 
and true, as in the end of Mrs. Bray, and the sale 
of the Bray’s furniture. An author who elects the 
ubiquitous point of view, as does Mr. Gabriel, is 
bound, of course, to lack intensity. Had the story 
been entirely from the vision of Emily, we should 
have been more immersed in the action. But if 
the structure is not strong, the style is masterly in 
its power of selection. We are never overpowered 
by the writer’s array of detail. Much is said in 
few words, in a singularly pellucid way. People 
who have no patience with the congestion of words 
in some smart modern authors will find pleasure in 
“Brownstone Front.” And some people can never 
have enough of New York, if only it is truthfully 
rendered. 





A Charming Novel 


A LOVELY DAY. By Henry Cearp. 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1924. $2. 


Reviewed by JoHN CARTER 


New 


WO intellectual qualities have united in the 

Gallic character to make possible the litera- 

ture that has been the basis for much Euro- 
pean civilization: love of truth and love of form. 
Wherever French writers have been tempted to 
allow the latter to run away with the former, in 
emulation of Anglo-Saxon sentimentality, a master, 
such as Anatole France, has arisen to rule his people 
with a rod of irony. ‘The value of such discipline 
is admirably shown by Henry Céard’s “A Lovely 
Day.” This book is a little gem, a masterpiece of 
painstaking realism, fused into a perfect and co- 
herent unity, illuminated with wit and couched in 
that limpid style which is the glory of good French 
prose. 
For too many years French literature has been 
considered “naughty” simply for the reason that 
French writers have preferred to follow the bride- 
groom into his chamber, as it were, instead of mak- 
ing prurient conjectures at the keyhole. “A Lovely 
Day” shows that the result of such excursions 1s not 
as inevitable as it is on Broadway. Ernestine Duha- 
mian was the pretty wife of a boring suburban 
architect. She is tempted to an escapade with a 
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neighboring gallant, the dashing wine merchant M. 
Trudon. With him she goes to spend the day at 
an inn notorious for its rendezvous. To their 
mutual surprise they become profoundly bored with 
each other, and Ernestine decides that “whatever 
way she turned, marriage and adultery offered her 
the same prospect of stupidity, and adultery had 
the further disadvantage of compromising her 
when it came to a choice of banality, she preferred 
the legal platitude.” At this point the two were 
imprisoned by a heavy downpour of rain, a meteoro- 
logical miracle that has favored fictional lovers from 
the day Dido and A£neas took refuge in that cave 
near Carthage. Here the weather missed its cue, 
for their boredom became intolerable when escape 
was impossible. After this “lovely day” Madame 
Duhamain returned to her stodgy, pompous husband 
and ever after, at the memory of this adventure, 
“smiled ironically, with a sort of sharp pity.” 


& & & 





Having no moral burden to bear, the author is 
free to write felicitously of infelicities, “ironically, 
with a sort of sharp pity” that is the humanizing 
aspect of the knife of irony. The suburban ball, 
Madame Duhaman’s dancing are described with an 
analytical exactitude that is deliciously aloof: 


Madame Duhamain was turning gracefully, astride, as 
it were, of Trudon’s right knee. One step forward and 
one backward, according to the beat, she rose and fell with 
the regular movement of a pendulum. At certain moments, 
when she was whirled around, nothing could be seen but 
a tempestuous flutter of petticoats and underthings, and 
her little feet turning on the tip of her shoes. She swayed 
to the right and to the left, and then every one admired 
the way in which her train alternately wound and unwound 
around Trudon’s legs, like the gentle coiling of a lazy 
serpent. 


The same analysis lends an edge to Trudon’s denun« 
ciation of architects, a ruse to arouse Ernestine’s 
jealousy: 


According to him, when they were at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts they mixed in very shady society, had vile connections 
and led fearful lives. 


And with what delight does the scalpel expose Tru- 
den the lover, repulsed by the prudish or prudent 
Ernestine: 


Trudon gazed at Madame Duhamain with eyes full of 
dying desire, an expression of vague regret, the sad attitude 
peculiar to the grief of idiots. 


In short, ““A Lovely Day” is charming, unsenti- 
mental, gay, true to life and true to artistic form. 
It suggests alike the penetration of a Flaubert and 
the worldly vision of de Maupassant in “Bel Ami.” 
It is an amusing and delicious story, seasoned with 
the salt of common sense and made gracious by the 
comprehension that knows how to forgive all things. 


a 


Early Americ: 


THE DARK CLOUD. By Tuomas Boyp. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1924. $2. 


Reviewed by JoHaw J. SMERTENKO 


~SNHOMAS BOYD'S second book will be a 
surprise and a disappointment to the enthu- 
siastic readers of “Through the Wheat” 

because the author of one of the most individual 
chronicles of the war has here written as common- 
place a narrative of early America as anything pro- 
duced by the rococo romancers of the last genera- 
tion. To be sure, it is obvious that Mr. Boyd meant 
to subordinate the historical setting which is the 
stock in trade of romantic fiction and to stress his 
psychological problem. But Hugh Turner, the sub- 
dued soul who finally resolves his inferiority com- 
plex by sloughing the meiotic Calvinist doctrines, 
is so much the runaway hero of juvenile literature 
and so little the introspective person his author wishes 
him to be that he cannot raise the story above its 
conventional and mediocre similars. 

As a romantic tale the book suffers from the con- 
flicting desires of Mr. Boyd. ‘The delineation of 
growth and development in a character requires con- 
sistent, coherent treatment and a leisurely, almost 
an ambling, pace; whereas the narration of such 
adventures as are foisted upon our hero demands 
a constant agitation and a breathless steeplechase 
over the hazards of a turbulent age. ‘The author 
has thus unfortunately handicapped himself by the 
very nature of his theme. In his effort to reconcile 
the opposed elements of the novel he simply surren- 
ders something of value to each and, as a result, 


he is hectic, sporadic and dull. He furnishes us 
with a series of stereoptican views when the situa- 
tion calls for a compact scenario. Here a vivid 
scene, there a tense moment—but between lies an 
unnecessarily prosaic passage. And the cumulative 
effect of the last is disastrous. 

This sacrifice of pure plot interest to higher 
literary values is in vain. I can see nothing in 
the novel that deserves it. Mr. Boyd’s characters 
are the recurrent manikins clothed and mannered in 
accordance with the mode of 1853. Hugh is slight, 
if not altogether vacuous; his patron, in whom the 
author combines the easy, virtues of a gentleman 
gambler and the resolute integrity of an abolitionist 
leader of the underground railway, is not a success- 
ful amalgam; and the rest are indistinct and incon- 
sequential. 

If there is any consolation to be had from the 
fact that “The Dark Cloud” does not fulfil the 
promise of his earlier and better novel, it may be 
found in the fact that Mr. Boyd must now realize 
where his forte lies. On the one hand, the poin- 
tillisme style of “Through the Wheat,” where the 
author laid on his canvass the primary incidents and 
elementary emotions of a distinct character, against 
the confused and flaming background of war; in 
the other, the ordinary narrative with its flat, drab 
illustrations of picaresque episodes and its inade- 
quate descriptions of mental turmoil—certainly 
there can be no doubt that Mr. Boyd ought to con- 
tinue to use the technique of Seurat rather than the 
method of Abbey. Surely he must see that he is an 
interpreter, not a raconteur. 





Modern Prose 
MODERN ESSAYS. Second Series. Selected, 


with prefatory essay and biographical notes by 
CHRISTOPHER Morey. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 1924. $2. 


Reviewed by JosEPH Woop Krutcu 


N ONE of the essays included in this volume 

Mr. R. W. Chapman discusses, under the cap- 

tion, “The Decay of Syntax,” the badness of 
contemporary writing and extols the art of the 
eighteenth century masters. With all that he says 
of the evils of journalistic looseness, the present 
reviewer is in the most hearty agreement; but in 
reading that essay he was led to think again of two 
things which Mr. Chapman does not mention, 
merely, perhaps, because they are no part of his 
theme. ‘Those two things are: first, the character- 
istic excellence which may be found in much of 
even the fugitive writing of to-day, and, second, 
the general complexity of the subject matter of such 
writing as compared with the subject matter of the 
Augustan age. It is true that Addison, for example, 
did occasionally break new ground in thought, as 
with his critical articles on Milton or the ballads, 
but how charmingly on the whole he represents a 
charmingly superficial age! And who will deny 
that much of the perfect expression of the eight- 
eenth century was due in a large measure to the 
simplicity and conventionality of the things ex- 
pressed. Certain great figures like Shaftesbury in 
moral philosophy or Burke in politics no doubt car- 
ried thought forward, but taken as a whole the gen- 
eral run of the writers of the time were surprisingly 
complacent in their acceptance of their very limited 
knowledge and surprisingly ready to accept and re- 
peat moral or intellectual simplification while shut- 
ting their eyes to the complexity of the life around 
them. 

ss Ss 


For the man of to-day who is even moderately 
intelligent and moderately well educated the world 
is more complex than it was for some of the out- 
standing figures of the past, and the modern is com- 
pelled to pay a penalty, for he is often forced to 
spoil a phrase which an eighteenth century writer 
would have made perfect because he is unfortu- 
nately compelled to break the rhythm of his utter- 
ance by interpolating some conflicting fact which 
historical or scientific research has discovered or 
some scruple which the character of contemporary 
ethical or political speculation makes it necessary for 
him to interject. How much easier it is to write 
well upon some subject involving, let us say, man- 
ners or history or philosophy when one can begin 
(as I know not how many eighteenth century essays 
and prefaces and treaties do begin): “It would 
seem that from the earliest times men have been 





accustomed »” than it is to write well upon 
the same subject when research has unearthed s0 
many and such seemingly contradictory facts about 
the origins of everything under the sun. And simi- 
larly, how much easier it is to write with simple 
cogency about “praising Virtue” and “lashing Vice” 
if one can only rest content, as these satirists did, 
with mere capitalization in lieu of definition, instead 
of trying, as a modern must do, to get behind cus- 
tom and. prejudice to define these slippery terms, 
Yet many contemporary writers do say these newer 
and more complicated things and say them some- 
times with a greater simplicity than some great 
writers achieved in the discussion of easier ideas, 
Mr. Chapman quotes, quite properly, the following 
phrase “Instances of premature mortality are more 
frequent in the case of men than in the case of 
women” as an abominable substitute for “more men 
die young than women.” But he quotes it danger- 
ously close to an implied praise of Johnson, who 
himself, to use the classic example, changed “It has 
not wit enough to keep it sweet” into “It does not 
contain sufficient vitality to preserve it from putri- 
faction,” and that is almost as fantastic without 
being as amusing as Sir Thomas Browne’s equally 
famous translation of “Make haste slowly” into 
“Celerity tempered by cunctation.” 

There are no writers in the world whom the pres- 
ent reviewer admires more in certain respects than 
Dryden and Pope for verse, or Addison and Field- 
ing for prose, and yet even the last, greatest of 
them all, omits many things and simplifies many 
others which a man of to-day could not afford to 
simplify or omit. One cannot write as an eight- 
eenth century man wrote without becoming an 
eighteenth century man, and one cannot do that 
without in a measure stultifying himself. He can 
become perhaps an interesting sort of pseudo-antique 
but he must shut himself from the thought of his 
times. 

& & & 

All of the above is a rather lengthy preface to 
a simple exclamation: How excellent as a whole 
are the essays which Mr. Morley has had the indus- 
try to search out and the good taste to choose for the 
present volume! ‘They represent art and thought 
in many fields, Mr. Canby and others representing 
criticism, Mr. Fosdick politics, Mr. Hudson nature 
and so on, and if the essays are not so fine in some 
respect as those of the eighteenth century they have 
characteristic excellences of their own. Where, for 
example, in ull of that century would one find a 
discussion of patriotism and its relation to fighting 
morale as subtle and as sympathetic as that of E. E. 
Montague? Gibbon’s reflections upon a somewhat 
similar subject are infinitely more majestic and he, 
unlike Mr. Montague, is a gigantic figure, but he 
could not think, feel or know some of the things 
familiar to a sensitive and intelligent modern. 
Again, the great scholars from Bentley to Porson 
told us many things about the classics, but there are 
things in Mr. D’Arcy W. Thompson’s essay on 
“Aristotle” which neither could have said or known, 
and so it goes. ‘The critic of the essay cannot be 
content with merely making a list of what we have 
lost; there are things also which we have added. 

Criticism of an anthologist’s choice of pieces is 
almost always silly and I shall make none except 
in saying that I think that Mr. Morley has been 
wise in choosing chiefly pieces which have not only 
thought and information but also color of their own. 
Mr. “Morley has introduced each writer briefly and 


agreeably. 
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A Man Who Did Right 


MEMORIES. 
count LonG. 
1924. $7.50. 


By the Richt HonoraB.e Vis- 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Reviewed by WiLBur C. ABBotr 


Harvard University 


ACH country produces its typical politician 

and statesman. In the United States it is 

the canal-boy to President, the Vermont 
farm to the White House, the mill-boy of the 
slashes te the State Department, the country lawyer 
te tic Vice-Presidency. In France it is not dissim- 
ilar in these days. In Germany it is—or was—the 
Junker or the great nobleman or prince to Chancel- 
lor; and now the industrialist or labor leader to the 
Presidency. And for generations in England it was 
the country gentleman to whatever office in the state 
his talents and his opportunities permitted him to 
rise. 

Of this last class Viscount—or, as he is better 
known, Walter—-Long, who has now celebrated 
and commemorated his retirement from politics by 
the publication of his “Memories,” is an eminent 
and characteristic example. He is, in a sense, the 
echo of a past or a passing generation rather than 
the typical figure of the present, much less the prob- 
able figure of the future. He represents a great 
tradition rather than a great aspiration. Yet when 
he and his kind pass from the stage of English 
politics, if they do, the world of English public 
affairs will be the poorer for their going: 

He is peculiarly the type of man who always did 
the right thing. He began by being born right, as 
the heir of a great county family in the delectable 
district of Wiltshire, settled there for some centu- 
ries, and occupying two beautiful country-seats, 
Rood Ashton and South Wraxall Manor. He num- 
bered among his ancestors that Walter Long who 
once assisted in holding down Speaker Lenthall in 
his chair on a somewhat strenuous crisis in the Civil 
War period of the House of Commons. His grand- 
father was English, his grandmother Scotch, his 
mother Irish; he spent the first twelve years of his 
life in Wales; he often visited his grandfather in 
Ireland; he spent his early winters in the south of 
France; he travelled in Canada and South Africa; 
and he seems to have hunted the fox in every quarter 
of the British Isles where that great adjunct to Eng- 
lish country life was to be found or fostered. He 
thus acquired a wide acquaintance with his country 
and its empire. 


ss SF 


He was sent to Harrow, where he distinguished 
himself correctly in what are called incorrectly in 
this country “outside activities.” Thence he pro- 
ceeded to Oxford, rightly enough to Christ Church. 
There he did all the right things. He hunted, he 
“ragged,” he became a member, then president of 
the most aristocratic, exclusive and lively Bullingdon 
Club—and untimately he took his degree. He had 
a very good time—not, indeed, that “perfect happi- 
ness” he experienced when Harrow, after five lean 
years, beat Eton at cricket, but still a good time. 

Then he took up hunting seriously, varying the 
pursuit of the fox with that other great sport, coach- 
ing. He made throughout a wide acquaintance and 
a good impression; he proved a good man of bus- 
iness; above all, perhaps, he became a sincere and 
devoted Conservative; and when in 1878 that party 
decided to contest the “safe” Liberal seat of Marl- 
borough, he seemed appointed by fate as the right 
man for the place. It proved that he was, for he 
was triumphantly returned—not, as it happened, for 
Marlborough, but for North Wilts. He became 
a member of the “Country Gentlemen Party,” that 
admirable body which did its duty and made no 
speeches—indeed he records that hero who served 
a good part of a lifetime and never made a speech. 
Those were happy days. 

He himself spoke, modestly and sensibly after 
the right pattern. He attracted the attention of the 
leaders. He became Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Local Government Board under Lord Salisbury in 
1886. He became member for Liverpool in 1892. 
In 1895 he became President of the Board of Agri- 
culture with a seat in the Cabinet. There he did 
the right thing; and in 1900 he was made President 
of the Local Government Board, whence in 1905 
he was transferred to the Chief Secretaryship of 
Ireland. When the “dark days” of Unionism came 
after the 1906 election he went into opposition, 


with his party, devoting his abilities to aid the fight 
against Home Rule. 

When war came he was called into consultation 
at once by Lord Kitchener in regard to the man 
power of the country; he turned to the development 
of the yeomanry; he declined to enter the govern- 
ment, believing that the right thing was to help 
from the outside, but finally went to the Local 
Government Board, and in 1916 to the Colonial 
Office. There he promoted those Imperial confer- 
ences, and the Imperial War Cabinets, of such im- 
portance to the conduct of the war. He became 
liaison member of the cabinet for Ireland; and 
in 1917 he was given the important task of direct- 
ing the provision of oil. Finally, in 1918, he left 
the Colonial Office and, with his health failing, 
expected to retire from public life. Then he was 
called to the Admiralty by the Coalition ministry, 
and there remained for two years of the demobiliza- 


tion. 
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Such is the story of Walter Long; such is the 
list of offices he held which mark the bounds of 
his life; such is the epic of the country gentleman 
in politics. It is easy to quote the old tag from Gil- 
bert and Sullivan that “he polished up the door-knob 
so faithfulee, That he became the ruler of the 
Queen’s navee.” It is not difficult to believe that 
the narrative of such a life would be unusually dull 
reading. One reader at least has been most agree- 
ably disappointed. The simple narrative of the man 
who did the right things in the right way so far as 
his not inconsiderable talents and his sound judg- 
ment, his evidently amiable disposition and his ca- 
pacity for administration served, is more than a 
mere biography. It is the chronicle of a class and 
a period which, told simply, clearly, not without 
humor and with much feeling, is to be classed with 
those volumes which illuminate an epoch, It is not 
merely the record of a past or passing generation. 
It seems to mark the end of an era. If you want 
to know what kind of men these who made that era 
were, you must read such books as these. If you 
want to read the most amusing account of a tour 
in Ireland which has ever come to the attention 
of a rather overread reviewer, you will not find 
any, in his opinion, which is in the same class with 
the one here fortunately immortalized in an appen- 
dix. If you want to understand a great side of 
English life, and penetrate the secrets of the heart 
of that section of English society which he repre- 
sented, here it is. For, though he never rose to 
the great heights, Walter Long was one of the men 
who made hastory. 





“TJnheard Melodies” 


“LOUDER PLEASE!” By Earnest Etmo CAL- 
KINs, Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 1924. 


$2.50. 


T has been left for a deaf advertising man to 

interpret literally for the present generation, 

John Keats’ most famous lines. He is aware 
of the heard melodies, because his affliction closed 
down on him in late youth. But, looking back from 
the farther side of the half century mark, he is 
not resignedly but delightfully aware of all the 
recompenses unheard melodies bring. 

He calls his book somewhat misleadingly “Louder 
Please!” and subtitles it ““The Autobiography of a 
deaf man.” One is tempted genially to pass him 
the lie: for, although he shows clearly if reticently 
the difficulties of such physical handicap, there is 
even more of the zest of living. Life has played 
amply to his spirit ditties of no tone. 

Earnest Elmo Calkins admits laughingly that his 
middle name was a heritage from his sentimental 
aunt, fascinated by Augusta J. Evans’s immortal 
novel, But it was not until he had plowed through 
tracts, one syllable versions of the Old Testament, 
and wild ass of the desret experiments in mid- 
western education that he came upon such delectable 
reading. Fiction was forbidden him, 

Yet the life which Mr. Calkins unfolds with 
keen observation, shrewd humor, and telling mem- 
ory is much more interesting than a great majority 
of the works of fiction cast upon the world season 
after season. He belies himself in asserting that he 
has been suspicious and rebellious, unless all reading 
between the lines is fallacious. For out of this too 
restrained autobiography there is gradually built up 
the complete picture of a very kindly, discerning, 
tolerant gentleman, perhaps somewhat quixotic, with 
feet firmly planted on the earth and the same time 


an innate entrenched spirituality of which business 
has not robbed him. He is considerably more than 
his modest claim: the least common multiple of the 
medixval aggregation of ancestors and all the mul- 
titude between. 

Certainly Mr. Calkins has seen and made allow- 
ance for his puritan ancestry and an admixture of 
wastrel, “One took life too hard,” he declares, “the 
other took it too easily. The Boy took after neither 
but remained a sort of human cocktail with a jigger 
of rock-ribbed puritanism and a jigger of irrespon- 
sible liberalism, into which was introduced a dash 
of tien . . * 

The story of his youth includes some highly 
amusing strictures of educational troubles. His child- 
hood was passed, moreover, in the Spoon River dis- 
trict of Illinois, and his observations and incidental 
background make an excellent corrective for the 
acid touch of Edgar Lee Masters. 

Along with the chronicle of his increasing handi- 
cap and his struggles as printer, trade paper editor, 
advertising man, struggles social as well as industrial, 
Mr. Calkins infuses into his narrative a running 
fire of delightfully ironic comment by the way; 
religion, literature, art, and most of all living itsel f 
draw his attention. Thus of the New England ele- 
ment in middle western life he writes feelingly: 
“The poem says the Pilgrims left unstained what 
there they found, freedom to worship God—but 
they made it exceedingly uncomfortable for those 
who disagreed with them either about freedom or 
worship.” 

“Unlike the man who never ate strawberries for 
fear 1t would vitiate his taste for prunes,” he writes 
elsewhere,” I was never able to get the taste of Mil- 
ton out of my system sufficiently to appreciate, say 
“The Waste Land.” And again: “There was no 
such thing as art in the town where I grew up. On 
the wells of the parlor—two veritable oil paintings 
—were the kind that are painted in hundred foot 
strips and then cut up into three-foot lengths.” 

“Louder Please!” is far more than the record 
of difficulties overcome in the course of a busy life: 
it is a kind of motion picture of memories, impres- 
sions, and reflections as well, with capitons drawn 
from a singularly rich inner life. And when Mr. 
Calkins comes to sum up the advantages and dis- 
advantages of deafness at the end, he does not need 
to convince most of his readers that assets outweigh 
liabilities. Altogether he has written a very interest- 
ing addition to the too small list of really diverting 
biography. 


A Super-Power Brain 


CHARLES PROTEUS STEINMETZ. By J. 
W. Hammonp. New York: The Century Co. 
1924. $4. 

Reviewed by Epwin E. Stosson 
Director, Science Service 





HE United States owes much to Prussia. Not 

merely because of her early recognition of our 

struggling republic but more because of the 
men of genius she has expelled to us. The late Dr. 
Steinmetz was one of the most valuable of such 
acquisitions. Not that he seemed such at first sight. 
In fact, under our present system of selective immi- 
gration, which is chiefly regulated by the map, the 
watch and the pocket-book, the penniless, ill-clad 
and incoherent hunchback who landed from the 
steerage at Castle Garden June 1, 1889, would 
not have been admitted at all, and thereby the 
United States would have been many million dollars 
the poorer. He could not have produced a certifi- 
cate of good character from his last government. 
If such had been asked for, the Prussian police 
would have classed him as an escaped criminal since 
he had to leave his birthplace, Breslau, in the night 
to keep out of jail. He might indeed have been ex- 
cluded nowadays as an undesirable citizen if the 
authorities had searched his scanty luggage and 
found the copy of “The People’s Voice” in which 
he had announced its policy as “We don’t know 
what the Government wants, but we disapprove of 
it.” They also would have found an unpublished 
thesis “On Involuntary Selfreciprocal Correspon- 
dences in Space Which Are Defined by a Three- 
Dimensional Linear System of Surfaces of the mth 
Order”? But whether this would be accounted as 
a suspicious document or as an equivalent of the 
alpha intelligence test would depend upon the intel- 


ligence of the inspector. 
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Yet Steinmetz not only became a great electri- 
cian but a good citizen. As President of the Board 
of Education, member of the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment, and President of the Common 
Council of Schenectady, he did good service to the 
city, and when in 1922 he ran for the office of 
State Engineer on the Socialist ticket, he received 
over 290,000 votes from his fellow-citizens. When 
asked to declare his policy in this campaign, he said 
“Tf elected, I should try to serve the people of New 
York state at least as faithfully as I have served 
the General Electric Company.” ‘This promise was 
esteemed sufficient to secure him the votes of thou- 
sands who regarded socialism as instigated by the 
devil, the Kaiser and Lenin. ‘These votes were not 
enough to elect him, but, of course, he was indi- 
rectly serving the people of New York state, as well 
as the people of the rest of the world, when he was 
giving such brilliant service to the General Electric, 
and being a realist although a Socialist he doubtless 
realized it. 

One reason why he was able to serve the world 
so well was because he kept so far ahead of it. 
When he was a student in Breslau University, he 
said to a friend: “You know electricity is now 
at the very dawn, but hark you, Jork, some day 
electricity will rule the entire world.” When cars 
were run by direct currents he was working out the 
mathematical theory of alternating currents. When 
power was transmitted by currents of 75,000 volts, 
he was constructing transformers for 220,000 volts. 
When currents of 220,000 voltage were in vogue, 
he was experimenting with million-volt transmis- 
sion. When coal was king, he prophesied its down- 
fall. When workingmen were demanding an eight- 
hour day, he was working .for a four-hour day. 
When electric engines were displacing the steam 
locomotives on the railroads, he was inventing elec- 
tric automobiles for highways. When power-plants 
were being constructed all over the country, he was 
planning a super-power project to include the whole 
country. And when he died last year he was just 
as far ahead of his age as when he began his career, 
which is more than can be said of all great men. 

And his heart was as big as his brain, which also 
is more than can be said of all great men. He 
loved children and flowers and kittens, even Gila 
monsters. His only vices, according to this volume, 
were his fondness for cigars and Tarzan stories. 
The author has given us a good straightforward 
account of his life and character, and if the volume 
lacks the literary value and dramatic interest of 
the life of our, other great immigrant electrician, 
Michael Pupin, that may largely be laid to the fact 
that it is a biography, not an autobiography. 


Workers’ Unrest 
THE CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL UNREST. 
By Joun A. Frrcn. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 1924. $3. 


Reviewed by WintHRoP D. Lange 


HE mechanic at his machine and the hod 
carrier under his load are more than a me- 
chanic and a hod carrier. Each, in the way 
in which nature allows him, is a human being. 
Each dislikes to have his purposes thwarted. If 
you call either a liar, he may kick you. If you 
tell him that he is greedy, he will resent it. If 
you gently refer to him as a squint-eyed pig, he 
will very probably hit you in the face. Each likes 
to get married to a woman he loves. Each likes 
to have children created in his own—or a better— 
image; each wants his children to be happy and 
most of them want their children to be educated. 
This being so, why should anybody expect an 
end to industrial unrest? Is there a limit to the 
aspirations of man? Industrial unrest is an expres- 
sion of the eternal upward striving of the human 
race. The men and women who are spoken of as 
toilers set no confines to their hopes. ‘They do not 
consider that because they attain a given level of 
wages, or a given length of work-day, or a given 
enjoyment of the comforts of this world, they are 
through aspiring, and that for the rest of their days 
they must now only turn wheels, attend to their 
jobs and regard themselves as having reached the 
highest statis to which some kind of immutable 
code, imposed upon them from above, entitles them. 
Who ever heard of a capitalist fixing a limit to his 
wealth? Who ever heard of an artist fixing a limit 
to perfection? Who ever heard of a scientist fixing 
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a limit to human knowledge? Why should any- 
body expect a worker to fix a limit to the good 
things of this earth that he wants? ‘The worker 
has the same set of impulses as other people, the 
same set of resentments, the same driving forces 
toward what he considers desirable. He will build 
on what he achieves. He will go on wanting more 
and more, and until we realize this we shall not 
understand the “labor problem.” 

The buyer is in a pretty constant state of unrest 
toward the seller, the tenant toward the landlord, 
and the politician toward the voter. The worker 
is likely to remain in a fairly continuous state of 
unrest toward society or his employer. 

Mr. Fitch gives this case clearly. Mr. Fitch 
has spent some fifteen years as an investigator and 
student of labor affairs. For many years he was 
on the staff of the Survey, and now is a member 
of the faculty of the New York School of Social 
Work. He is one of those investigators who tan- 
talize everybody, especially unfriendly employers, 
by being right. He does not make a hop-skip-and- 
jump diagnosis of an industrial fracas. He gets 
under the facts with a crowbar, writes a first story 
of his findings, submits it to both sides, and asks 
for corrections. Employers, unused to such treat- 
ment, are sometimes surprised. ‘They come back 
at him, sometimes with new facts, occasionally with 
diatribe. He subjects their new facts to inquiry, 
and when his story is published it not only tells the 
important truth, but tells it in a way that nobody 
can attack. Mr. Fitch is temperamentally calm 
and judicial. He likes to look for human factors 
at the bottom of situations. He likes to probe psy- 
chology below the surface. 
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The industrial struggle revolves around certain 
fixed issues, and in this book Mr. Fitch looks at 
these in clear perspective. He traces the conflict 
over hours of labor. He examines the wage- 
earner’s pocketbook and sees that the desire for 
more income is universal. He detects in unemploy- 
ment and the fear of it a cause of industrial unrest. 
He proceeds from these economic factors to an 
analysis of unrest arising from the struggle itself— 
the unrest that anyone feels when he is told that he 
may not even try to get the things he wants. This 
is a very insidious form of unrest. To tell a worker 
that you will not pay him a dollar a week more is 
one thing, but to tell him that it is not his preroga- 
tive as a human being to ask for it is another. 
Opposition to unions, oppressive measures by em- 
ployers, thwarting of tactics by workers that are 
ordinarily regarded as legitimate, the peculiar kind 
of power that comes when the employer owns the 
whole town, as mining towns—these and other fac- 
tors that do not go to the merits of labor’s desires 
but that are thrown up in the effort to attain those 
desires, are discussed by Mr. Fitch. He reviews 
the government in relation to unrest. He shows 
how the workers are irritated by certain policing 
methods, how laws, injunctions and judicial deci- 
sions sometimes exercise an effect upon the worker’s 
state of mind far beyond their intrinsic importance 
as checks to his purposes. And he sketches the 
growing monotony of modern industrial processes, 
in which workers are not makers of interesting 
things but are punchers of holes, and finds in this 
monotony a further cause of an empty and dissatis- 
fied state of mind; for this he believes that partici- 
pation by them in the plans and decisions affecting 
their employment will be a partial remedy. 
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But his chief contribution is a restatement, fuller 
than is usually found, of the worker’s substantial 
psychology. He does not forget the employer’s 
point of view, and devotes many a page to the mali- 
cious, evil and careless acts of workers. But he is 
writing of the unrest of workers, and is primarily 
interested in interpreting that. The continuous 
nature of workers’ unrest does not mean that the 
conflict between them and the employing groups 
need be as warlike as it has seemed in the past. Mr. 
Fitch offers no formula for peace “unless it be the 
formula of open discussion, free speech, tolerance 
for unpopular views and an attitude of welcome 
toward new ideas.” Whatever solutions to the 
riddle there may be, he says, “it is not likely that 
any of them will be discovered, still less the best 
one chosen, in anything but an atmosphere of free- 
dom of thought and patient inquiry.” His remedy 
is the remedy of understanding and enlightened 
self-interest. 








The Indifferent Voter 


NON-VOTING: CAUSES AND METHODS 
OF CONTROL. By Cuar.es E. MErRi14y 
and Harotp F. Gosneti. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1924. $2.50. 


Reviewed by HERBERT C. PELL, JR. 
Chairman Demecratic State Committee 


HIS is a very interesting analysis of a prob. 
lem which is attracting a great deal of 
public attention at the present time. We 
are all familiar with statistics showing that half of 
the qualified voters do not go to the polls and that 
the successful candidate is on the average chosen by 
scarcely more than a quarter of the electorate. 
The authors of this book have been the first to 
make a careful analysis of the reasons why so many 
of the voters do not bother to record their choice, 
The result of their research is as follows: 
REASONS GIVEN By 
NON-VOTERS 
Singly 
and in 
In Com- in Com. 
bination _ bination 
With With 


Other Other 


REASONS FOR NOT VOTING. Singly Reasons Reasons 


Pe ee ree ree 4,654 15444 6,098 


Physical Difficulties: 
MSs Arica «Gis > a saoemecd 604 166 770 


TR eisai ant es ee gi ol aN 539 121 660 
Detained by helpless member of 
EA se 106 14 120 

Legal and Administrative Obstacles: 

Insufficient legal residence....... 389 g1 480 

Fear of loss of business or wages 226 170 396 

Congestion at the polls......... 21 43 64 

Poor location of polling booth... 20 88 108 

Fear of disclosure of age....... 8 8 16 
Disbelief in Voting: 

Disbelief in woman’s voting..... 252 253 505 

Objections of husband... .. pidcecey | ae 13 60 

Belief that one vote counts for 

| EE red ian Se 38 88 126 

Disgust with politics .......... 127 211 338 

Disgust with own party ....... 200 67 267 

Belief that ballot box is corrupted 21 31 52 

Disbelief in all political action... 21 14 35 
Inertia: 

General indifference............ 1,289 951 2,240 

Indifference to particluar election. 130 23 153 


Neglect: intended to vote but failed 379 298 677 
Ignorance or timidity regarding 

__.,. SPR rte eine 216 349 565 
Failure of party workers........ 21 96 117 


We may conclude safely that most of the cases 
of illness actually did prevent the elector voting 
and that a large proportion of the cases of absence 
and a certain proportion of those “detained by help- 
less member of family” were unavoidable. 

Obviously, insufficient legal residence is a good 
excuse for not attempting to cast a ballot. Practi- 
cally all of the other cases should be charged up 
to general indifference. Congestion at the polls, poor 
location of polling booth, or the fear of disclosure 
of age can hardly be said to constitute obstacles 
which any person in the least interested in public 
affairs would not readily overcome. 

The third group headed Disbelief in Voting ob- 
viously shows indifference. 
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On the whole we can say that almost all the 
non-voters do not bother to cast a ballot because 
they take little interest in public affairs. A great 
part of the real work of any honest political leader 
is to overcome this inertia and to arouse a certain 
amount of interest among the citizens. We are not 
governed in this country by a majority of the whole 
people, but we are governed by a majority of that 
part of the people that considers the affairs of the 
Nation sufficiently momentous to justify its atten- 
tion and that is willing to give a certain amount 
of thought to the country. That is the real beauty 
of a democracy. Any citizen, man or woman, rich 
or poor, may join the governing group and take a 
real part in national affairs. Those who take no 
interest in their government or who feel that their 
private business is more to them than the interests 
of the Nation are just as well off at home, but they 
should not complain if others appraise their rights 
no more highly than they do themselves. ‘Those 
who have no time to give to the study of politics 
may readily look forward to an occasion when theif 
business will be less engrossing. 

There can be nothing more illogical and absurd 
than the attitude of a man who does not know 
even the name of his Representative in Congress 
and who nevertheless fills the air with volleys of 
complaint against the administration of municipality, 
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state and nation. In politics, as in everything else, 

the ignorant, careless and inattentive person is less 

likely to attain the object of his desire than is the 

citizen who thoroughly knows what he needs. In 

the long run, those who eat, drink, smoke or wear 
labels will get nothing but labels for their money. 
The same principle applies in government. 

Four years ago, when I was running for Con- 
gress, a friend of mine overheard a conversation 
between two young women, one of whom announced 
that she would not vote for that man Pell because 
his moustache was too long. I have frequently told 
this story, and usually raised a laugh from the 
audience, but I believe that this girl was voting 
more intelligently than those who voted against me 
because Abraham Lincoln freed the slaves. If there 
were many voters like her we should get a clean 
shaven Congress, which is something, although not 
much. No matter how many there were of the other 
type it is more than improbable that we should get 
a Congress of Lincolns. 

The solution of the question of non-voting is 
not to discover some method which will compel the 
physical presence of electors at the polls, but one 
which will increase the interest taken by the citizens 
at large. We hear a great deal of the danger of the 
ignorant vote, but we can be quite certain that the 
ignorant vote, which is dangerous, is not the vote 
of people too dull to form a conclusion. This vote 
carries no weight because it is neither numerous nor 
influential. The real danger comes from the stupid 
vote of people unwilling to think and who know 
no more about the practical questions of govern- 
ment in their own localities than they do of those in 
Hongkong, and for exactly the same reason. It is 
this part of the community which is so easily de- 
ceived by catchwords or punning phrases. Some 
years ago there was running around the country 
the phrase: “Don’t burn down the barn to get rid 
of the rats.” This phrase, coined by some of the 
leaders of the rats, was circulated vigorously by the 
insects that live on them. Coming from such a 
source, the phrase could not have carried much ap- 
peal to thoughtful citizens, but it certainly had its 
part in forming the opinions of a respectable but 
careless mass of electors. 

In my opinion an undue proportion of the indif- 
ferent voters belongs to the better educated and 
more prosperous classes of the community. It seems 
an extraordinary thing that men and women who 
owe so much to the country should be unwilling 
to give its affairs their serious consideration. It is 
certainly stupid for a class of citizens which has so 
great a stake in our government to refuse to consider 
governmental matters with any real attention. It is 
a proverb among politicians that what the individual 
officeholder chooses to do for the business commun- 
ity is as much an act of charity as giving a quarter 
to a beggar. There is little to hope for from their 
gratitude or to fear from their resentment. We 
know that the average business man will not give 
any attention to what we have tried to do for him. 
We can not count on his aid if we have tried to 
serve him. It is a safe thing to say that the average 
business man does not consider the qualifications of 


his candidate for Congress with as much attention as . 


he would the qualifications of a candidate for office 
boy. 
We must realize that we are governed by the 
attentive citizens and that the indifferent will in 
the long run get just that consideration which 


they give. 


——_____. oe 


Count Caloveglia 


LITERARY STUDIES AND REVIEWS. By 
RicHarp ALpINGTON. New York: The Dial 
Press. 1924. $2.50. 

Reviewed by JoHN PEALE BIsHoP 


HERE is no art without originality; 

there is not originality without person- 

ality. And a man’s personality is 
developed, altered, moulded as much by the books 
he reads as by the friends he frequents. A man’s 
library reveals him nearly as much as his wife.” 
Mr. Aldington has not admitted us to his library; 
but what he has done is as gracious and more in- 
forming. He has invited us, as it were, to sit down 
in the open, under an Italian rather than an English 
sky, and having made us comfortable there has had 
some twenty books brought out from the house and 
opening them one by one has added his commentary. 
They make a high and varied pile, these volumes: 
the Idylls of Theocritus, Italian pastorals, Landor’s 
“Hellenics,” the poems of Ronsard, Du Bellay and 











T. S. Eliot; French satires, letters and memoirs; 
“A la Recherche du Temps Perdu,” Mr. Joyce’s 
“Ulysses.” 

The talk may run on the books themselves; it 
may, as in the case of the Prince de Ligne, when 
Mr. Aldington feels that the royal and noble author 
is more remarkable as a person than as a writer, run 
rather to anecdote; always it is measured, intelli- 
gent, politely skeptical; above all it is rich in charm, 
“the charm of an exquisite and amiable and rather 
malin personality.” The last phrase is one which 
Mr. Aldington applies to Saint Evremond; it is 
like so many of the phrases in which he sums up 
the impression which one of his characters makes 
on him, immediately applicable to the man who is 
speaking. Indeed, when the talk is done, perhaps 
only when it is done, we are aware that what Mr. 
Aldington has accomplished is not so much twenty 
distinct sketches of other men and women as a 
handsome portrait of himself. In each of the books 
which has been under his hand, his finger has re- 
mained longest on those passages which have to do 
with his own desires, repulsions and regrets. 

The picture which one forms is fairly complete. 
It is, if you will, an ideal portrait. ‘The curious 
thing about it is that we are immediately reminded 
that we have seen something extraordinarily like it 
before. In fact, it resembles to a quite amazing 
degree the Count Caloveglia of “South Wind.” I 
do not remember that Mr. Douglas ever allows the 
Count to indulge in a conversation on literature; 
but one can be quite sure that if ever the old Italian 
aristocrat took it into his head to discuss books, it 
would be much after this fashion. He too would 
avoid the library and have us sit down on the ter- 
race overlooking the Tyrrhenian sea, growing dark 
under an air that held the evening star, Bion’s “gold 
light of the lovely foam-born,” and the well-man- 
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LADIES AT THEIR TOILETS 


Customs of Mankind.” By Lillian Eichler. 
(Nelson Doubleday.) 
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nered, dark-haired servant boy that brought out the 
books would also bring wine, wine that was like the 
talk, not Vesuviano, which would be too sulphurous, 
nor Asti, too ostentatiously sparkling, but a mild, 
aged, golden Orvieto. 

The resemblance is of course ideal. Mr. Alding- 
ton has not, I know, the Count’s years, and though 
I remember Mr, Ezra Pound telling me once about 
an extraordinary cloak which his friend used to 
wear about London, I don’t think he said anything 
of moustaches in the manner of Umberto Primo. 
But certainly if the Count Caloveglia had gone in 
for letters instead of for sculpture, he would have 
talked like this. He, too, would have upheld the 
order and calm of the Mediterranean culture against 
the Northern extravagance, would have enjoyed the 
verdeur and vigorousness of the speech in “L’Espa- 
don Satyrique,” the pleasant bawdiness of Peele, and 
at the same time have felt, rather intensely, that 
Mr. Joyce’s “Ulysses” was a libel on humanity. He 
would have shown himself erudite without affecta- 
tion, witty without being caustic, familiar within 
the limits of courtesy. For the old Italian was, like 
Mr. Aldington, a conscious aristecrat. 

Such people are the most delightful companions 
in the world, so delightful that it seems unmannerly 
to insist upon their faults. Perhaps after all it is 
not their faults that are annoying, but their limita- 
tions. “What is all wisdom,” Mr. Douglas makes 
the Count say, “save a collection of platitudes.” 
Well, one may admit that, and yet be aware that 
from time to time the occasion arises when all the 
world’s wisdom explains nothing. Mr. Aldington 
can give us Mme. de Maintenon beautifully in 
less than a paragraph: “She is far too prudent and 
virtuous and ultimately successful to be moving, in 
spite of her romantic vicissitudes; she is so much 
the perfect governess and cultivated attendant—a 
kind of Jane Eyre on a royal scale. She seems to 
have been born to conduct youth, age and infirmity 
upon the paths of duty and reason, at no time in 
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her life, not even when she was only Mme. Scarron 
or Frangoise d’Aubigné, in the least yielding to 
weaknesses, however amiable.” But he is blind to 
the splendor—to me so admirable—which attends 
Louis XIV’s magnification of the King. And when 
he comes to the terrible taedium vitae under whose 
weight the aging Mme. du Deffand endlessly com- 
plained, we find him explaining it, with an ease 
that is to say the least surprising, as the “price of 
selfishness and ‘fashion’ and elegant vices.” Then, 
as if this were not inadequate enough, he goes on 
to say, “The natural and sober sentiments are very 
easily mocked at and easily discarded as useless, 
antique and encumbering, yet they appear essential 
to happiness. Who but a person of more vanity than 
sense would exchange happiness for reputation or 
notoriety?” As a general observation on human af- 
fairs this is, I suppose, sound enough; but as an 
explanation of Mme. du Deffand’s desire merely 
not to live it seems as if Mr. Aldington desired not 
so much to explain as to explain away. 

This instinct for order, this desire for measure in 
all things, is admirable; there is nothing one can 
say against it except that, inevitably, it imposes cer- 
tain limitations on the understanding. This is evident 
in the case of Mr. Lytton Strachey who, for all his 
detachment, cannot help showing that he has little 
patience with characters that are extravagant and 
bizarre, even when, like Blake, they happen to have 
genius. Mr. Aldiggton is more moderate in manner, 
at once less cruel and less vigorous than Mr. Stra- 
chey. When he shows us the photograph of Victor 
Hugo “in an ecstatic pose with half-shut eyes, in- 
scribed in the poet’s handwriting: ‘V. Hugo écoutant 
Dieu’,” he is quick to add, lest even for a moment 
he should be unjust, that the author of “La Légende 


abe! a . 4 . . 
des Siécles,” for all his bombast, ignorance and silly 
pretentiousness, was as a poet capable of magnificent 
passages. 


It is inevitable, I suppose, that one should com- 
pare Mr. Aldington with Mr. Strachey when he is 
dealing with characters rather than with books (I 
would not in the least wish to suggest that Mr. 
Aldington is one of the increasing multitude of Mr. 
Strachey’s imitators; what they have in common is 
shared rather than borrowed one from the other, 
whatever similarities of style may exist are due to 
their both having been {trained in the same school) ; 
it is not so inevitable that the purely critical portions 
of “Literary Studies and Reviews” should be com- 
pared to T. S. Eliot’s “Sacred Wood,” and yet, for 
various reasons, that is what one is tempted to do, 
not only in those essays where such a comparison is 
fair, but even where it is not. 

In my own case I am impelled to do this chiefly, 
I suppose, because I know from Mr. Eliot’s writings 
that he and Mr. Aldington are practically in agree- 
ment as to the qualities it is desirable that poetry 
should possess. Besides, Mr. Aldington in the first 
essay of the book refers to Saint Beuve’s avowal 
that his purpose in writing the “Tableau” was that 
of “attaching these studies of the sixteenth century 
to the literary and poetic questions of our own day,” 
adding to this his own opinion that “nearly all fer- 
tile criticism is written with such an intention.” 
Mr. Eliot’s prose style is comparatively graceless, a 
bare “presentation of ideas;” but he does manage, 
when dealing with the poets of the past, to deal 
with them not so much as figures of the past but 
as poets. In his essay on the blank verse of Marlowe, 
for example, he concentrates not.on those qualities 
in Marlowe’s poetry which are most individual or 
simply the result of the taste of the Elizabethan 
age, but on those which belong to it as living poetry, 
and which, presumably, it would be both possible 
and desirable for modern poets to regain. And this 
is what Mr. Aldington, in his studies of Ronsard, 
Du Bellay and Landor does not do, His emphasis 
is rather on those qualities which have stood in the 
way of their being appreciated at their full worth 
in an age which has other tastes and other desires 
than their own. He giyes good reason to those who 
like himself delight to extend their minds into the 
past for reading Ronsard; he does not suggest that 
Ronsard has been of any such immediate use to 
him as he has obviously been to Jean Cocteau dur- 
ing the months which preceded the composition of 
“Plain-Chant.” 

In order that the comparison with Mr. Eliot 
should be perfectly fair, I should say no doubt that 
after all Mr. Aldington is not dealing with figures 
of the same size as appear in the “Sacred Wood,” 
not with Dante, Marlowe and Shakespeare, but 
with minor masters and the “forgotten great.” 
Indeed, one is inclined to believe that°several of 
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his antiquities are fake. But that is only another 
point of resemblance between him and the Count 
Caloveglia, whose Locri Faun had been approved 
by experts as being a Greek work of the best period. 
Of course, the old Count knew it for a fake, hav- 
ing made it himself. Neither is Mr. Aldington de- 
ceived. In fact, it is he himself who has pointed out 
that all we had most admired in Du Bellay is 
copied from the little known work by Italian poets. 

Lacking Mr. Strachey’s malice, he is incapable of 
Mr. Strachey’s distortions, or of any such fabrication 
as that short pair of legs which were especially made 
for Dr. Arnold when he was presented as an Em- 
inent Victorian; fair-minded, he is also incapable 
of resorting to any of those rather dubious tricks by 
means of which Mr. Strachey induces Truth to 
leave her well. More gracious than Mr. Eliot, more 
mindful of the reader’s pleasure, he is without Mr. 
Eliot’s rather laborious courage. In dealing with 
books, as in dealing with men, there is always a 
place where he falls back, unwilling to go beyond 
the point where urbanity is of avail. There is not 
an essay in the book which is not all right as far 
as it goes; there are only one or two that seem to 
go far enough. Perhaps as an aristocrat of the mind, 
all excess is distasteful to him, any obscure groping 
in the dark undignified. 


French Composers 


MUSIC. By Epwarp 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


MODERN FRENCH 
BURLINGAME HI Lt. 
Co. 1924. 

Reviewed by HENRY 5 FINCK 


“SHE most prominent of contemporary French 

writers on music, Romain Rolland, frankly 
1905 that he had never con- 
cealed his preference for German music. At the 
in the act 


remarked in 


“ 


same time he held that French art was 
of taking the place of German art.” 


This remark was made about the time when a 


strong opposition to German and other foreign influ- 
These 
foreign influences had long held sway. Gluck, 
Offenbach had dominated the 
French stage; and, before the Germans came, sev- 
eral Italians: Lully, Cherubini, Rossini and Spon- 
tini had ruled. Finally came the giant Wagner, 
before whom nearly all the Frenchmen prostrated 
There was a special Révue Wagneri- 
enne to which eminent men of letters and artists 
contributed; in the Romain Rolland, 
“from 1885 Wagner’s work acted directly or indi- 
rectly on the whole of artistic thought, even on the 
religious and intellectual thought of the most distin- 
guished people in Paris-” 

He admits that Wagner’s influence helped consid- 
erably to forward the progress of French art and 
aroused a love for music in people other than musi- 


ences was beginning to show itself in Paris. 


Meyerbeer and 


themselves. 


words of 


cians; but a reaction was bound to come—a reasser- 
tion of patriotic principles. ‘The gems of Rameau 
and Couperin, and other French antiques, were 
brought to light again in special editions and per- 
formances, and the young composers deliberately 
set out to write things untainted by anything not 
Gallic. ‘They didn’t quite succeed, for, while run- 
ning away from the German and Italian masters, 
they fell in with the Russians. Still, they accom- 
plished much that may claim to be distinctly Parisian, 
creating a new phase of French tonal art. 

The situation is certainly interesting and one does 
not wonder that Professor Hill found it so alluring 
as to devote a volume to it. He has lectured on 
modern French music to the French themselves at 
Lyons and Strasbourg, as well as at Harvard and in 
Boston, and his book betrays a thorough mastery 
of his subject. It is indispensable to writers on con- 
temporary art and to all who wish to be informed 
as to French music from the days of Gounod, Bizet, 
Saint-Saéns and Massenet to the latest “polyhar- 
monic” and “atonal” iconoclasts, with Fauré, De- 
bussy, Ravel and others as connecting links. 

The number of modern French composers who 
have made a name for themselves is surprisingly 
large. To mention only a few besides those already 
named: Bordes, Bruneau, Chabrier, Charpentier, 
Chausson, Dubois, Dukas, Duparc, Franck, Gui- 
raud, Honegger, d’Indy, Lalo, Magnard, Milhaud, 
Pierné, Rabaud, Roger-Ducasse, Ropartz, Roussel, 
Satin, Schmitt, Sévérac, Vidal—these two dozen 
names, with tlie others given above, make up a 
galaxy of individualities explaining the prediction 
of Romain Rolland that French art would take the 
place in publicity of German art. 
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Professor Hill endorses this opinion. To the 
impartial observer, he writes, German music has 
suffered an obvious decline after a period of unques- 
tioned leadership extending over a century and a 
half. On the other hand, since the Franco-Prussian 
War, and to a large extent on account of it, “French 
music has made almost incredible advances in tech- 
nical mastery, originality, subtlety of expression, and 
above all in embodying national characteristics-” 

The fly in this flattering patriotic unction is the 
Russian influence just referred to. “Rimsky- 
Korsakov wrote some ultra-Debussyan songs in 
1866,” says Henri Gauthiers-Villars. The whole 
tone scale, which colors Debussy’s music, was used 
before the time of Bach by Schiitz, to characterize 
“the ways of the ungodly.” Liszt used it in 1854, 
Dargomizhky fifteen years later. Nor was Debussy 
the pioneer in the modern use of the mediaeval 
church modes. Berlioz, Saint-Saéns, Gounod, Mas- 
senet and Bruneau employed them for contrast with 
our modern harmonies in major and minor. 

The fact that Debussy specialized in such oddities, 
as well as in exotic elements derived from gypsy 
and Asiatic music, does not make his music charac- 
teristically French; nor, surely, are his lack of 
melodic invention and the feministic, unvirile style 
of nearly all his works specifically Gallic. But the 
skilful combination of all these things gave his work 
a striking individuality. ‘The younger musicians 
of France rendered him the homage of imitation, 
which soon spread to other countries, particularly 
England; and, to add a comic touch, Russian musi- 
cians got back via France peculiarities they might 
have found in the works of their predecessors at 
home. 

Undoubtedly, Debussy will live longest by his 
works for pianoforte. In the words of Professor 
Hill, he “gradually evolved a pianistic style which 
was flexible, brilliant and poetic, but above all origi- 
nal. From the diverse standpoints of new technical 
figures, a fresh treatment of sonority through a dis- 
tinctive use of the pedals and expressive effects, it 
was profoundly innovative’ He enriched the re- 
sources of his instrument “as no one had done since 
Chopin.” 

Much as has been written about Debussy, the 
pages on his music in this book are probably the 
most illuminating thus far printed. Admirers of 
Ravel—many of us are not admirers—will also find 
much to please them in what the author has to say 
about his works. He finds it in his heart to say 
kind things even about the scholarly but uninspired 
d’Indy. Fauré is exalted not only as a creator but 
as one who anticipated some of the peculiarities of 
Debussy and his followers. Another feather in 
Fauré’s cap is that it was not till he became Director 
of the Conservatoire (1905) that young French 
composers of non-operatic tendencies were received 
with genuine sympathy. 





This predilection for the concert hall is indeed 
one of the most notable things about the contempo- 
rary French school, or schools, of music. Up to 
the time of Massenet, who was professor of com- 
position at the Conservatoire, the predilections of 
the French were almost as preponderantly operatic 
as was the case in Italy. Massenet was a great 
melodist, which explains why he remains to this 
day in France the most popular of operatic com- 
posers. Of his many prominent pupils, Charpen- 
tier was the most successful because he, too, had 
the rare gift of melody. It may seem mean to say 
it, but doubtless one reason why so many modern 
French (and other) composers have turned to in- 
strumental composition is that concert-goers are 
more lenient than operatic audiences, which make 
short work of composers who do not bring them 
tunes. 

It is to be feared that the pages of painstaking 
description which our author devotes to the latest 
phase of French music are labor lost so far as this 
country is concerned, Satie, Milhaud, Honegger 
and the others who try to substitute cubism and 
cacophony for the things most liked in the music 
of the past are little more than clever imitators of 
Strauss, Schénberg and Stravinsky; their works will 
never be greatly admired on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. Indeed, it is quite safe to assert that for a long 
time to come the modern French composers dearest 
to American music-lovers will be the melodists to 
whom Professor Hill devotes his early chapters: 
Gounod, Bizet, Saint-Saéns and Massenet. They 
still await their peers among the writers of concert 
music. Debussy would have ranked with them had 
he possessed the gift of melody, cruelly denied him 
by fate. But he did wonders without it. 





Jennifer Lorn 


(With apologies to ELINOR WYLIE) 


. 
STEEL AND LEMONS 


HE Honourable Gerald Boneyarde sat in 

a great arm chair in the attitude since 

popularized by the pencil of Maclise in his 
drawing of the senectuous and moribund Talley- 
rand. Upon his frustrate and osseous knees, bent 
at an acute and projecting angle, rested his astrin- 
gent and maleficent wrists from which dangled his 
palmate and predatory hands, whose emaciate and 
prehensile fingers vied in macilency with his thin 
and bony nose. 

His hatchet face, frequently and lavishly macu- 
late with freckles, was as yellow as a primrose. His 
eys, of such singular and protrusive prominence as 
to merit the epithet pop, were closed. He opened 
them with a delicately demascened oyster knife, 
whose ivory handle was carven in amorphous con- 
volutions and looked straight out of the window 
at a young girl, whom he now saw for the first 
time. 

She was reclining with Recamier-like grace upon 
a stark and silent mausoleum; her hair, the color 
of marmalade confected of the of old 
Spain and the gooseberries of Devon, looped and 
curled in ringlets like aureate vermicelli. Her eyes 
toned boots of singular elegance; her feet and 
were dark, contrasting strangely with a pair of but- 
features were alike charmingly inadequate. Her 
tiny chryselephantine teeth nibbled a rococo-nut. 

Jennifer Lorn was the daughter of the Earl of 
Tam-Borine and his wife, formerly the Honourable 
Clarinet Violon-Cello, From her mother’s dressing 
table she derived a complexion of rouge and cold- 
cream. She had her mother’s teeth and eyebrows, 
carelessly left lying upon the opalescent malachite 
grand piano. From her father she had. taken his 
eyes and hair. 

The dignified and disfigured Earl and his par- 
tially demolished and almost demented wife, were 
now wandering disconsolate through the vast and 
echoing passages of their gloomy though ancestral 
hall, emitting shrill and discordant cries of dis- 
content. 

“My God!” said Gerald as with a single and 
solitary stride he passed from the room through 
the delicate tracery of the rose window, whose 
painted and perfumed glass thinly tinkled in a crys- 
tal shower around him as he emerged. He swooped 
down upon the girl and lifted her as if she had been 
a doll; she dangled in his arms, a dainty marionette. 
With a movement so adroit as to seem inevitable 
he swung her through the window and deposited 
her upon a carven chimney-piece. 

“My child,” he said, in a voice like steel and 
lemons. “I am about to marry you but first, as I 
am inordinately fond of reading aloud, I intend 
reading to you the new Encyclopaedia, bound in 
purple crushed Levant, which my Paris bookseller 
has sent me. You will especially attend to the chap- 
ters on Alligator Pears and Avocets in the first 
volume, on Hydropathy and Hyenas in the sixth 
and on Xerxes and Xylophones in the sixteenth. In 
view of our approaching marriage, they will be of 
especial interest to you.” 

He reclined in lavish languor upon the top of a 
bookcase; his right foot negligently engaged a 
branch of the swift and silent chandelier of ormolu 
and rock-candy, the left with graceful ease rested 
upon a golden girandole on the opposite wall. His 
low and somewhat sibilant voice caressed the French 
words affectionately but failed to pronounce them 
correctly. 

When Jennifer awoke three weeks later, she 
found that they had been married and were on 
their way to India. 


oranges 


IT. 


Maroon Morocco 

A severe and unjustified storm had set in; the 
inordinately prodigious seas of the Bay of Biscayoh 
toyed with the vessel as if it had been a very small 
mouse in the power of an athletic and intoxicated 
cat. 

Jennifer was tossed about her cabin, now here, 
now there, now some other place; again and again 
and frequently once more her frail and well nigh 
inanimate form knocked the paint off the wood- 
work, which had been colored a robin’s-nest blue- 
with delicate stripes of exactly the same shade. 

The crew shocked by the uncouth antics of the 
storm was gathered in a vicious circle around the 
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mainmast. Gerald sprang out of the cabin into the 
ink-black pandemonium of the elements; he bore in 
his arms a vast and towering pile of books. 

“Arrange yourselves, my men,” he shouted, “I 
am about to read to you the complete works of 
Monsieur Voltaire in thirty volumes, bound in ma- 
roon morocco, with my arms tattooed on the covers 
or the covers tattooed on my arms, I have forgotten 
which, nor does it indeed much matter. ”T will serve 
to distract you and calm your fears.” 

The crew felt that, as self-respecting seamen, 
they should not permit anyone but their captain to 
tell them bed-time stories, but when they saw this 
tall devil leaping with satyrical saltations about the 
deck, his high and bony nese emitting acrimonious 
jmprecations, they were terrified jnto submission. 

The milk-white dawn, shimmering upon the 
glassy surface of a thoroughly cowed ocean, 
glimpsed a striking scene; thirty hardy and dis- 
tracted sailors writhed in agony in a vast and tan- 
gled heap on the hard and oaken deck, while over 
them impended a flexible and tenuous figure, emit- 
ting with petulant and morbid stridency the magic 
words of the last paragraph of the complete works 
of M. Voltaire. 


ITI. 


An AsTHMATIC LIzzIE 


Jennifer lay upon a divan amid the ambrosial 
hangings and hyaline arabesques of her new home. 
Before her stood a slim and languid youth of per- 
haps nineteen summers; his beryline eyes rested with 
cydonian frankness upon her. 

“Who are you, little beloved?” he cried breath- 
lessly. 

“T am Lady Jennifer Boneyarde,” she murmured 
unable to withdraw her gaze from his aristocratic 
and feline features. “And who are you, if I may 
be permitted a personal question? Come sit beside 
me, hold my hand and kiss me occasionally while 
you relate your ornate and incredible history.” 

- “To put it briefly,” said he, doing as he was 
bid, “I am the cook.” 
“How embarrassing!” she murmured absently, 
coiling her slender fingers in his anthosmial ring- 
lets. “I am afraid dinner will be late today.” 

“Suffice it to say, moreover,” he lisped “I am 
a disinherited prince.” 

“Finger or foot?” she queried “But it matters 
not, it matters not. Is the culinary department of 
this establishment well supplied with the latest cook- 
books, mon prince de cuisine?” 

“And if it were or were not,” said he, “It were 
of little import for alas! my gentle and froward 
gazelle, I cannot read.” 

“You cannot — what!” cried Jennifer in a 
strangled voice sitting suddenly bolt upright and 
regarding him with wide and staring eyes. “You 
cannot read? You cannot read?” 


“© -2.- 


“T cannot read,” he repeated sadly. 

“Then,” she whispered wildly “It must inevit- 
ably be that you have never acquired the habit of 
reading aloud. Listen to me, O princely cook or 
cookly prince, whichever you may be; though I am 
the wedded wife of the Hofourable Boneyarde, 
your employer, I am not irretrievably committed to 
that relationship. 

“On behalf of your employer, my husband that 
is about to have been, I discharge you from your 
menial position. Here are ten years wages in lieu of 
a month’s notice. Purchase therewith a camel, ele- 
phant, zebra, giraffe, palanquin, flivver or other 
suitable beast of burden, according to the custom of 
the country. Also procure food for the excursion 
and for us. We are about to depart on a perilous 
journey having in our charge the lives of two 
valuable passengers, the Wells Fargo Express and 
the United States mail. If ‘attacked by hostile In- 
dians, spare neither whip nor shot. Drive on, driver, 
God speed!” 

An hour later, under the confused and somber 
rays of a gibbous moon, a small and asthmatic 
lizzie with two passengers might have been seen 
exuding spasmodically from the postern gate of the 
compound. Suddenly there broke upon the languid 
ear of night a series of sounds as of the conchi- 
marian horns of the reboantic norns, which drowned 
even the stertorous and laboured breathing of the 
Elizabethan vehicle. 

“Hearken, O ye heavenly luminaries and you my 
culinary companion” cried Jennifer ““That—that is 
my former husband reading Candide aloud to his 
now doubtless already moribund butler.” 

—CHRISTOPHER WARD. 





Julie 


HIS is Jublie’s afternoon off. At three 
o’clock the old coachman, with curly, white 
mustaches, clicks the latch of the garden 
gate. Julie is ready, in her best black apron and 


the black felt slippers. Her mysterious little pack- 
ages, treasures accumulated during the past four 
weeks, are handed up to Monsieur Lecellier with 
the warning that they are bien fragile. A hat that 
Titania has given her; some bits of barley-sugar 
and a baby’s dress—for the children of her six 
nephews who own a fishing smack in common; the 
chintz-covered bottom of a broken trunk tray that 
has greatly taken her fancy, and the elephant teapot 
(with his trunk for spout) that Monsieur and 
Madame brought her from Paris. These, and other 
small increments, she asks me to inspect, so that I 
may be assured nothing is exported that does not be- 
long to her. I have tried to persuade Julie it is not 
necessary to ask our permission every time she wants 
to eat anything. Accustomed to the manners of 
American servants, the first time Julie asked if I 
would permit her to take “a morsel of bread with 
some butter,” I thought it was irony. But far 
from it. Julie cannot eat or drink with relish until 
she has had specific assent from above for every 
item. She used to bring her plate into the dining 
room, asking me to put her food on it for her. But 
I suppose we have debauched her by our constant 
cry, “Toujours, Julie, vous prendrez tout ce qu’il 
vous faut.” 

The hat that Julie is taking with her will go, 
presumably, to one of her grandnieces; for Julie, 
when she wears anything on her head, carries the 
white linen coiffe of the region. The elephant 
teapot, I surmise, will lead a carefully guarded life. 
“Voici, Julie,” said Monsieur and Madame, “c’est 
un peu symbolique, cela servira pour vous faire 
penser de la famille américaine qui etait comme un 
éléphant sur vos mains.” But it is always dangerous 
to touch the sentimental note with Julie, to hint at 
possible partings. With sudden wetness in her fierce 
blue eyes she vows that she would not dream of 
using her elephant teapot. “It’s sacred,” she says. 
“Tt’s going in a little corner that I know of.” ‘To 
ease the moment one has rapid recourse to strata- 
gem. “Dans les soirs d’hiver, Julie, vous pourrez 
prendre votre tilleul dans ’éléphant.” Julie knows 
that when t¢illeul is mentioned it is the signal for 
a laugh. Tilluel, a kind of tea made of lime-leaves, 
is her favorite infusion. It smells and tastes like a 
fragrant hayloft in summer, and she recommends 
it for every bodily weakness. Monsieur, however, 
mocks himself of it, Never mind, she says; in 
fifteen years you will be glad to have recourse to 
that good tilleul. 

She climbs into the carriage, gasping a little as 
she balances on oné foot, and drives proudly away 
to town, to see her two older sisters and tell the 
latest news of her strange American patrons. Only 
once a month can Julie be persuaded to take a couple 
of hours off, and then chiefly because she has tc 
visit her propriétaire, to pay the rent of “the little 
corner she knows of.” Her wages mustn’t be given 
her until she is all ready to embark; she might lose 
them. ‘The small black purse is firmly gripped in 
that strong, laborious hand. Her fine golden-gray 
head is grandly erect as Monsieur Lecellier drives 
to town. Life is rich in comely humors, and it 
happens that Lecellier is her next-door neighbor it 
the rue Saint Jean. And to be driven up that cob- 
bled lane, arriving in triumph with her bundles, 
must be good medicine for many days of distress 
in a long, hard life. What fun it would be, did 
manners permit, to follow her and see exactly what 
happens. . 

In two hours Julie will be back, and come hurry- 
ing over to the nearby chaumiére (forgetting, in her 
innocent eagerness, that it is forbidden ground: c’est 
la que Monsieur écrit son livre). She is anxious to 
see if Monsieur and Madame are still alive and well 
after two dangerous hours unmastiffed; and to re- 
port that her sister has sent a present of three pots 
of jelly. ‘Ce pauvre Monsieur! I] n’a jamais 
assez de confiture.” 

How can I tell you about Julie? It cannot be 
done. But since we live by attempting the impossi- 
ble, I can take a few symptoms of her vivid human 


decency. Where shall we begin, then? At the 
very bottom, with her feet. 

It is the sound of those valiant feet, their busy 
shuffle to and fro, that I think of most affectionately. 
Towards the middle of the afternoon, when the 
white canvas sandals are discarded for the soft felt 
slippers, Julie’s feet begin to play an important part 
in the household. An occasional groan is heard. 
Then it is not amiss to suggest: Julie, you had 
better repose yourself a few minutes and drink a 
little tilleul. This has to be said rapidly, round 
the corner of the door, or Julie may want to show 
them to you. Once I didn’t get away fast enough 
(it is amazing how rapidly she can get started on 
a conversation) and there they were. “Ce sont bien 
propres,” she exclaimed; and indeed they were 
like ivory. How that does good, she rejoiced, tread- 
ing them about on the cold stone flags. When one 
has sixty-four (years, she means) one has mal aux 
pieds. But unless you daily suggest it, Julie will 
not repose herself even for five minutes. From 
before six in the morning until after ten at night, 
those faithful members are on the go. Perhaps it 
is along the garden paths, where her fury of wash- 
ing covers every rosebush with blanching linen; 
perhaps it is on the road to the farm round the 
corner, where on muddy days her sabots go clopping 
for eggs and milk. 

Let’s try the other end of the picture. Julie is 
a champion talker. She loves noise. Doors close 
like artillery; plates come down on the table with 
« crash. Anything done silently rather frightens 
her: if you open the kitchen door without prelimi- 
nary voice or footfall, she whoops with alarm. 
When our tiny salle 4 manger is packed for dejeuner 
—DMonsieur and Madame, three children and Made- 
moiselle—the din is unbelievable. Every dish is 
placed with commentary and suggestion. Some- 
times Julie tries heroically to restrain herse!f, for 
occasionally she has a faint surmise that Madame 
would relish a little less clamor; but then she hears 
something said (in our atrocious French) that inter- 
ests her. She puts her adorable old head on one side, 
lays a finger against her nose, and waits—with all 
the excitement of a pleading dog—to catch my eye. 
This roguish gesture is irresistible. I look up (if 
I didn’t she would leave the room in tears) and 
she begins to volley foghorns of talk. At last 
Titania finds an opportunity to ask for the spoons. 
“Ah, je vous fais mal de service!” the good crea- 
ture exclaims, conscience-smitten. We all hold our 
breaths, thinking now we are settled for a moment, 
But the urchiness takes this opportunity to try a few 
words of French, and Julie bursts into a shout of 
applause. “Ah qu’elle est jolie, ma petite cocotte 
adorée, ah qu’elle est mignonne!” ‘Titania knows, 
wisely enough, that Julie is not one of those who 
can be compressed into the rigid mold of conven- 
tional domestic service. I only wish it were possible, 
without offense, to reproduce some of her more 
excellent ejaculations—on the virtues of stewed figs 
or (anatomically gestured, on her own person) the 
dangers of bicycle riding. 

How happy an artist would be if he could get 
Julie on canvas. He'd have to do it while she’s 
shelling the beans outside the kitchen door, almost 
the only time she could hold a pose. Though I'd 
like to have her as she’s vigorously swinging the 
lettuce in a little wire basket, shaking the water 
from the leaves. Her handsome blonde head is 
bent forward, her strong white forearms flash in 
the sunlight, she rocks a little on her big haunches. 
I hope I haven’t given an impression of a humble, 
respectful creature: Julie is a true Norman sea-wife, 
with the stubborn pride and thrift of a rocky coast 
and the sea-wife’s horror of storms. “Fermez bien 
les portes,” is her last cry every night as she toils 
up to the attic. “Nous aurons du vent. Un triste 
temps!” In spite of her horror of frogs (they 
come hopping into the house every evening, from 
the garden) she will go out to pick pears in the 
dark and sit late to cook them, having heard a 
chance remark that stewed pears would be nice for 
breakfast. Her merciless tirade can be heard a hun- 
dred yards down the road if she imagines that the 
epicier has not given Madame his best and at the 
lowest price. Yet a word of reproach can fill her 
with black despair. She is one of those who will 
suffer anything for love, but not raise a hand for 
coercion. > 

One who has always known England much better 
than France finds it specially interesting to see these 
Norman types so akin to the English in form and 
spirit. In the very look of their villages one seems 
to see the knotty cradle from which so much of 
England sprang. CHRISTOPHER Morey 
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A Passage 
To India 
By 
E. M. FORSTER 











“By all odds the finest novel that has 
come across the Atlantic this year. 
One of the most perfectly done and 
significant pieces of fiction we have 
read in many years.”"—N. Y. Post. 


$2.50 





Charis Sees 
It Through 
By 


MARGARET 
WIDDEMER 











Margaret Widdemer’s novel begins 
with the marriage of the daughter of 
an American college professor to a 
clever young immigrant. Unfortun- 
ately Charis finds she has also mar- 
ried his family. Most Americans 





ought to read this book. $1.75 
Plumes 
By 


LAURENCE 
STALLINGS 
Literary Editor, 
N. Y. World 











“Mr. Stallings has recorded this tale 
with sympathy and with burning con- 
viction."——-N. Y. Time 

“A superb nov 1.” Heywood Broun. 
“A moving narrative of fier mo- 


tions."——N. Y. Post 
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My Daughter 
Helen 
By 
ALLAN 
MONKHOUSE 











One of the most brilliant 
English novels of the year 
“Mr. Monkhouse is a deft artist in 
expression, a master of the most art- 
fui simplicity in style. The novel is a 
fine piece of literary artistry.”— 


N. Y. Evening Post. 2.00 





Definitions 
Second Series 
By 
HENRY 5s. CANBY 
Essays on literature 
and life by the Ed- 
itor of The Satur- 
day Review. $2.00 











Papini’s 


LIFE OF CHRIST $3.50 








Books of Special Interest 


Among the Malagasy 


FIFTY YEARS IN MADAGASCAR. By 


JAMEs SIBREE. Boston: Houghton Mift- 
lin Co. 1924. $4. 
Reviewed by Davip McCorp 


NIFTY years of Christian labor among 
k the Maiagasy people generate, undoubt- 
edly, an adequate fund of potential material 
for a volume on the subject. That Dr. 
Sibree has come to his task with the security 
of other Madagascar tomes behind him is 
encouraging for the reader. Yet “Fifty 
Years in Madagascar” for the average man 
must appear as a whole a rather wearisome 
winding of small events, the quiet, churchly 
chronicle pursuing its leisurely way. There 
is no denying, on the other hand, that this 
same intimate and benevolent style is well 
suited to the author’s thought. Save for 
the chapters on the French conquest of 
Madagascar, Dr. Sibree follows his original 
thesis of describing “various aspects of 
Church and Christian life among the Mala- 
gasy people’ and is not so much concerned 
with the larger problems of island society 
as with the spiritual life of his immediate 
charges, and the moral, educational and 
social demands of locale. 

In himself, he is over and over again a 
latter-day John Wesley, traveling now on 
horseback, now by native transportation, 
from one unpronounceable village to an- 
other, possessing true Wesleyan attributes: 
«| . and many were the books I 
studied during those long journeys.” Or, 
he is the kindly pastor, preaching in an 
alien tongue, translating the Bible, patiently 
toiling for the spread of the gospel; or the 
builder, shoulder to shoulder with native 
artisans, erecting a mission church; or the 
topographer (in his youth in England he 
had been articled pupil to a civil engineer), 
“the first to make (in 1867) a sketch-map 
of the country around Antananarivo.”; or 
the college principal, heading for twenty- 
five years the London Missionary Society 
College, also in Antananarivo; or, indeed, 
the explorer, pushing into the more remote 
provinces where Christian teaching has not 
effectually penetrated, if at all. 

As he fills these varying appointments, 
the author discourses easily enough, in sim- 
ple language, of diurnal pleasure and trial. 
He draws a tenuous, never sharp, picture 
of the Malagasy: a simple, fairly intelli- 
gent, morally awakening individual. He 
touches on the landscape, we regret, only 
in a scattering manner. He is over-fond 
of anecdote, and indulges in lengthy expo- 
sition of the receptivity of the native for 
Christian law, or the English attitude in 
contradistinction to the French on mission- 
ary work. “Probably,” he concludes, “most 
French officials in Madagascar would like 
to see us out of the country.” 

It is all, at best, piecemeal writing. T he 
most valuable portion of it, we should haz- 
ard, is the enlightenment on superstition and 
primitive worship, the accounts of martyr- 
dom before and during the last half cen- 
tury, native abilities in oratory and music, 
and further matters appealing to those of 
an anthropological turn of mind. For the 
merely curious layman, there is considerable 
akin to apathy. 


Court Life in China 


TWO YEARS IN THE FORBIDDEN 
CITY. By Princess DER LING. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1924. $3. 

Reviewed by CHUNGSHU KWEI 


HE popularity of the Chinese version 

of this book, which immediately pre- 
ceded the Chinese Revolution of 1gt1, dis- 
misses any serious doubt of its authenticity 
as a portrayal of the Manchu court life 
under the late Empress Dowager and justi- 
fies a second edition of it in the English 
language. Not only does this book reveal 
one of the most extraordinary personalities 
to the Chinese as well as the foreigners, but 
also it opens a new vista through which 
students of history may view with greater 
understanding the disintegration and down- 
fall of the Manchu dynasty. 

As a result of two years’ attendance at 
Court as the First Lady-in-Waiting and the 
daily companion of Her Majesty, Princess 
Der Ling presented in this book her inti- 
mate observations of the customs and atmos- 
phere of the Court in a rather detached 
manner because, as she wrote, “at heart I 


was a foreigner, educated in a foreign 
country” (France) and, let it be added, an 
American citizen by marriage. 

Frankly, this book is nothing more than 
an unconventional diary of the writer’s first 


year at Court and in consequence lacks sys- 
tematic presentation. Doubtless a clearer 
comprehension would be gained if she ad- 
hered strictly to her plan of dealing with 
each topic by itself without irrelevant de- 
tails. The author might have also warned 
the readers that some of the customs de- 
scribed in this book are observed by the 
Manchus and not by the Chinese people 
over whom the Manchu government ruled. 

These defects, however, do not seriously 
detract from the interest of the book. It 
affords entertainment to those who are 
prone to peep behind the screen of court 
life for its splendors and wantonness and 
food for thought to those who desire an 
intimate picture of a personality which was 
responsible more than any other single fac- 
tor for China’s weakened position in the 
world and the overthrow of the Manchu 
régime—a personality at once vain, impetu- 
ous, ignorant, superstitious, conservative, re- 
actionary, dogmatic, despotic, jealous, ruth- 
less, heartless, and intriguing—a personality 
the whims and wiles of which were con- 
trolled almost solely by the head eunuch! 

After seeing the performance of “The 
Cherry Orchard” a man recently remarked 
that the Russian Revolution was inevitable. 
After reading this book by Princess Der 
Ling, one cannot escape the conclusion that 
the Chinese Revolution was inevitable, too. 
In contributing to such a conclusion the 
value of the book mainly lies. 


Picturesque History 


BEAUTIFUL MEXICO. By VERNON 
QUINN. New York: Frederick A. Stokes. 
1924. $4. 

Reviewed by MARIAN STORM 


ARE is the single volume on Mexico 
which is at once so widely informa- 
tive and so gracefully written as this. Of 
histories there are several good ones; of 
archxologies a wealth; of guide-books there 
is the satisfactory Terry; and of works sta- 
tistical and political, of works naively 
rhapsodical and full of indifferent Spanish 
there are more than there ever ought to 
have been. I thought from the title that 
Mr. Quinn had produced another travel 
book. Instead, he has told the story of the 
Mexican people with an appreciation, a dig- 
nity and a scholarly care that deserves the 
gratitude of anybody who wants to educate 
himself pleasantly upon the general subject: 
Mexico. 

The book is a history, narrated with a 
background of legend and scenery. There 
are many illustrations and an index. The 
whole epic sweep of the tale, from its mys- 
terious beginnings at Palenque, Cholulu, 
Casas Grandes, to its temporary conclusion 
on the eve of a new presidency, is flowingly 
followed. Much, of course, is left out. 
The work will not take the place of a study 
of Bancroft and Prescott; of the letters of 
Cortés, de Sahagun and Bernal Diaz. The 
archxologist will encounter here nothing of 
profit. But the ordinary reader, whether he 
be familiar with the subject or not, will 
find “Beautiful Mexico” absorbing and de- 
lightful. It is withal singularly unpreju- 
diced. The author shows himself to be 
an informed and fastidious compiler. 

Especially does Mr. Quinn display a deep 
sympathy with the people. ‘Who are the 
Mexicans, anyway?” the puzzled lay reader 
often asks, and here he will find as com- 
prehensive an answer as can be given within 
small scope. Who are the Mexicans? They 
are the successors of those gods and giants 
who held the land before the Flood; the 
descendants of the wandering seven tribes 
from the Seven Caves of the north, one of 
which found the last native Empire and 
gave the country its name: of the skilled 
Toltecs and cultured Mayas; of the proud 
Zapotecs and fierce Tarahumares; of the 
Chichimecs, whose last prince was one of 
the most romantic characters in American 
history; of Cuauhtemoc, one of the noblest. 
When dealing with these indigenous Ameri- 
cans, their legends, their great qualities, 
their tragedy, the author is at his best. 

The famous scenery of the south is de- 
scribed with a pen of color, and it seems 
certain that this disturbing sentence was an 
oversight: “The Star Mountain is a work 
of nature to reverence even in this enlight- 
ened day.” Mr. Quinn makes the usual 
mistake of calling those picturesque and 
eerie trees which surround Xochimilco pop- 
lars. They are trimmed willows, though 
they don’t look it. Scientists will object 
to the invariable epithet “deadly” for the 
scorpion. 

Yet search will disclose little for conten- 


tion. 
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Leviathan 


By William Bolitho 
“ ‘Leviathan’ is a book far out of 
q:. ordinary—tinctured with magic. 
Mr. Bolitho writes with the inter- 
pretative power of the imaginative 
~ historian. He has style—a sinewy 
strength, a swift capturing of color 
and line and movement, and at 
times a dramatic intensity that 
reminds one of Carlyle at his best.” 
—New York Times. $2.00 


Distressing 


Dialogues 


By Nancy Boyd 
With a Preface by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay 


Here they are at last!—from “I 
Like Americans” to that dark 
tragedy, “Two Souls with but a 
Single Thought.” With Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, “we take pleasure 
in recommending” the Complete 
Collected Works of Nancy Boyd, 
confident that here is the literary 
treat of the season—the cocktail 
and caviar that enliven the whole 
feast. $2.00 


Important Fiction 


Julie Cane 


By Harvey O’Higgins 
Author of “From the Life” 








Power and distinction belong to 
Mr. O’Higgins as to few living 
authors, and in this story of an 
extraordinary life he has written 
a novel which nine out of ten 
Saturday Review subscribers will 
read with delight and satisfaction. 

$2.00 


Pallieter 


By Felix Timmermans 
With an Illustrated Introduction by 
Hendrik Van Loon and many drawings 
by Anton Pieck 
A robust and richly flavored trans- 
gn. of the most popular book in 
Europe today. If you enjoy the 
» unusual we believe that you will 
find this rollicking story of 
Pallieter of Flanders the reading 
adventure of many a year. 2.50 


Talk 


By Emanie N. Sachs 


“Remarkably acute and amusing; 
a book distinguished by deft char- 
acterization and a broad sense of 
social atmosphere,” said John 
Carter in the New York Times of 
this “astonishingly successful first 
novel.” $2.00 


The Triumph 
of Gallio 


By W. om George 


The story of a man who believed 
in neither love nor loyalty, fear 
nor pity, and who dared to live 
according to his disbelief—a novel 
as consistent and honest in_ its 
writing as it is daring in its theme. 

$2.00 
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It is written 
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F oreign Literature 


New York’s Sister City 


OUD BATAVIA. GEDENBOEK uitge- 
geven door het Bataviaasch Genootschap 


van Kunsten en Wetenschappen naar 


aanleiding van set driehonderdjarig bes- 


taan der stad in 1919. Batavia: G. Kolff 


& Co. 
Reviewed by A. J. BARNouw 


ATAVIA might be called New York’s 
oriental sister city. Both owe their 
origin to the enterprise of Dutch merchants, 
the founding of New Amsterdam being 
merely an incident in the history of Hol- 
land’s Drang nach Osten, of which the 
founding of Batavia in 1619 was the first 
signal success. For if the Amsterdam mer- 
chants had not set their minds on discover- 
ing a new route to Java beyond the control 
of the Spanish fleet, the first settlers on 
Manhattan would probably not have come 
from Holland and the early records of New 
York would give a different story to read. 
It was the Dutch East India Company that 
sent Hudson to sea on the Half Moon, the 
East of Asia, not of America, being his 
goal, and the two cities that sprang up on 
the island that he sought and on the island 
that he reached are sisters by their common 
parentage. Students of the early history 
of New York can, therefore, ill afford to 
ignore this excellent history of old Batavia 
by Dr. F. de Haan, the Government Ar- 
chivist, whose name deserved better than to 
be mentioned inconspicuously in the preface. 
For he has given in this book a richly docu- 
mented and well-written story of life and 
manners in this Far Eastern city of the 
Dutch, which in many an instance reminds 
one of conditions in New Amsterdam. 


The Hollanders in their far-flung colo- 
nies in East and West did not much vary 
their mode of life to suit the different cli- 
mate. They carried with them across the 
seas their architecture, their domestic arts, 
their costumes, their manner of living; and 
life in Batavia, which means Netherland, 
must have been very much the same as life 
in the town of New Netherland on the 
Hudson. Batavia was the richer of the 
two. “A noble city” it was called by the 
English skipper, Woodes Rogers, who vis- 
ited Java in 1710. That would have been 
sarcastic praise for the New York of the 
same period. But in its humble way it was 
a counterpart of Batavia, both being Dutch 
trading posts under the protection of a fort 
where an autocratic Governor, on behalf of 
the company, exercised authority over a 
cosmopolitan and often recalcitrant popu- 
lation in which all the nationalities of 
northern Europe were represented. Of that 
old Batavia some traces are left in the new, 
canals dug by the early settlers for the 
drainage of the swampy grounds, pictur- 
esque drawbridges built across them where 
the roads and the water intersect, stone 
houses with inner courtyards that Pieter de 


Hooch might have painted, survivals of a 


time when the Hollander had not yet learnt 
to live hygienically in the tropics. 

The author has added to his two volumes 
of text a third of illustrative material, in 
which views may be found of these extant 
remnants of old Batavia. This book of 
pictures is not the least interesting part of 
Dr. de Haan’s standard work, and is the 
outcome of no less study and research than 
were required for the writing of the con- 
text. Photographs of antique Batavian fur- 
niture, of tombstones, coins, medals, seals, 
facsimiles of printed documents and manu- 
scripts, reproductions of early views of Ba- 
tavia, of paintings and portraits, enable the 
reader to visualize the life of which the 
author gives so vivid a description. The 
life, especially of the ruling class. For the 
lower officials and employees Batavia was 
no Eldorado. But the Van Twillers and 
Stuyvesants of Batavia lived in great style 
and took pride in being patrons of art, of 
Dutch art that is, in their distant island. 
Under the administration of Jan Pietersz 
Coen, the founder of Batavia, the Leyden 
painter Adriaan Minten did a bird’s-eye 
view of the new town, eight years after 
its settlement. Andries Beeckman painted 
in 1656 a view of the Fish Market, Jacob 
Koeman in 1664 a portrait group of a 
Batavian family. Among the many docu- 
ments reproduced in facsimile is an entry 
in the register of baptisms, the child being 
Rembrandt, son of Cornelius Zuythof, 
painter, and Cornelia van Rijn, who was 
the daughter of HollJand’s greatest artist. 
In turning over the leaves of Dr. de Haan’s 
fascinating picture book one feels“a vain 
regret that New Amsterdam did not attract 
Dutch painters to the same extent. Our 





knowledge of life under Kieft and Van 
Twiller and Stuyvesant would gain in real- 
ism and precision if by their work the eye 
were enabled to aid the imagination. 


Zionism 
L’AN PROCHAIN A JERUSALEM. By 


JEROME et JEAN THARAUD. Paris: Li- 
brarie Plon. 1924. 


This book is so delicate a piece of anti- 
Zionism that it does not deserve such a flat 
classification. It is done with such impres- 
sionistic sympathy and such balanced roman- 
tic scepticism that it is only in the last two 
pages that the authors come to any direct 
judgment, and even there only in a few 
words spoken to themselves. 

The book opens with three impressions 
of current’ religious illusions at Jerusalem. 
The first is of an Orthodox Catholic cele- 
bration around the tomb of Jesus. Amid 
the frenzy and the monotonous chanting of 
thousands of Greeks, Syrians, Copts and 
Armenians, the Patriarch enters the tomb 
and brings out fire which has authentically 
descended from heaven. ‘The second is of 
the “Mur des Pleurs,” a vestige, by tradi- 
tion, of the foundations of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple. At the smooth-worn base of this wall, 
in a mean cul-de-sac, old pilgrims from the 
ghettos of the world come to weep, fanatic 
automatons, mendicant ambassadors of the 
scattered tribes of Israel. The third is of 
the Mosque of Omar, the second sacred 
shrine of Islam, a jewel of joy and serenity 
placed on the site of the very center of 
vengeful and nervous Hebraism. 

It is the latter place which the authors 
find beautiful; but it is the “Mur des 
Pleurs,” outrageous, beyond understanding 
to a European, which dominates their imagi- 
nations and their book as, if what they say 
is true, it dominates the fears and dreams 
of Jewry. In contrast to the Wall and its 
immense connotations there is given in the 
last chapter a swift, clear sketch of one 
modern settlement of returned Jews. These 
new-pattern Zionists are sceptical sociologi- 
cal students, brought there by a twist of the 
old racial enthusiasm to set up, under Brit- 
ish protection, a model colony, Tel Aviv, 
the Hill of Spring. In that place, removed 
from the miserable ghetto of the old weep- 
ers, they—the moderns—await not the word 
of Jehovah, a miracle, but the “happiness 
of eucalyptus trees, of electric light, and of 
English comfort.” 

The insidious nuances of the authors are 
not directed against Zionism as an idea; but 
against the folly of attempting to realize 
that idea. “And that homesick desire, that 
aspiration which they cannot and will not 
satisfy, that struggle of reality with dreams, 
that eternal quietude, is the poetry of 
Israel.” 


Foreign Notes 


ENRY CEARD, whose “A Lovely 
Day” has just been published in 
translation in this country and has won 
much commendation from critics, died re- 
cently in Paris. With him died a consider- 
able talent, though, despite the fact that 
M. Céard won election to the Goncourt 
Academy, his abilities never won wide rec- 
ognition. A journalist and novelist, M. 
Céard was passionately devoted to poetry, 
and himself wrote much of it. Little of 
the mass of his verse was of high distinc- 
tion, yet enough of it has merit to cause 
French critics to hope for its appearance in 
a carefully selected volume. 


se SF 


That there was nothing of an erotic char- 
acter in the famous friendship between 
Ferdinand Lassalles and Countess Hatzfeld 
is made amply manifest in a volume of 
correspondence edited by Gustav Meyer and 
recently issued under the title, ‘“Lassalles 
Briefwechsel mit Gafin Sophie von Hatz- 
feld” (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlagsanstalt). 
This friendship, begun when Lassalles was 
a student of twenty and continued till the 
end of his life, was a source of constant 
stimulus to him. He idealized the Countess, 
placing her upon a pedestal, and talked 
over with her his ideals and ambitions. ‘To 
judge from the letters the friendship was 
equally necessary to both parties to it. Mr. 
Meyer’s book, in addition to casting light 
on Lassalles’s relations with Countess Hatz- 
field reflects his life in Berlin, his scholarly 
work, his acquaintances, and his political 
activities, and also to a certain extent mir- 
rors the general life of ‘the time. 





Charles Scribner's 
Sons 





Important New Books 


As I Like It: Ss 
By Wm. Lyon Phelps 


Prof. Phelps’s first volume of 
4 “As I Like It” papers has passed 
) 





through three large eee 
2.00 


Greater France in 


Africa 4 

By Prof Wm. M. Sloane 

A fascinating narrative of travel 
which surveys French colonial 


policy in North Africa. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


For Younger Readers 


Stevenson’s David 


Balfour 
With beautiful full-color il- 
lustrations by N. C. Wyetu 
This is the new volume in the beau- 
tiful “Scribner Series of Illus- 
trated Classics for Younger Read- 
ers,” the price of which bas been 
reduced to $2.50 











Tales from Nature’s 


Wonderlands 
By W. T. Hornaday 
A fascinating book on prehis- 
toric wonders by the Director of 


the New York Zoological Park. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


Yourself and Your 


Body 
By Wilfred T. Grenfell 


Dr. Grenfell, famous for his work 
in Labrador, succeeds in making 
the intricate workings of the hu- 
man body not only understand- 
able but immediately interesting 
to children. Illustrated with his 
own delightful drawings. $2.50 


Where the Trail 
Divides 

By Aline Havard 

A thrilling tale for boys and girls 
of adventure of the early settlers 
in Oregon and California. By the 


author of “‘ Fighting Westward.” 
Illustrated. $1.60 


Two Books About the West 


Cowboys North and 


South 

By Will James 

The cowboy’s story at its best, 

told by a cowboy in cowboy lan- 

guage, and illustrated with the 

author’s remarkable drawings. 
$3.50 


The Diary of aDude- 


Wrangler 

By Struthers Burt 

A fascinating reminiscence, full 
of humor and incident and 
touched with poetry and philoso- 
phy. $3.00 



















“The Interpreter’s } 
House,” by Struthers Burt, in_its 
sixth very large printing. $2.00 
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A Goncourt Prize Author 


By Freperic D. CHEYDLEUR 


UCIEN FABRE, the last writer to be 
awarded the coveted Goncourt Prize, 
was not very well known to the general 
public prior to the decision of the Academy 
that brought him into the literary limelight 
last December. To be sure, he had already 
produced, after the manner of Paul Valéry, 
two volumes of esoteric poetry bearing the 
titles “Connaissance de la Déese” and 
“Vanikoro,” and also a scientific study, 
“Les Théories d’Einstein,” which was the 
first work on this popular subject to ap- 
pear in France. Lucien Fabre was born 
in 1889 in Pampelonne, near the boundary 
line between the old French _provices, 
Languedoc and Rouwergve. His description 
of the inhabitants and the scenery of the 
latter section of his native country in con- 
nection with the heroine of his novel, An- 
géle Mauléon, would do justice to the pen 
of a more practiced artist and is one of the 
most attractive features of his book He 
received his early education in his birthplace 
and then in the /ycées of Albi, Toulouse 
and Paris, and finally in the Ecole Centrale 
of the French metropolis. No doubt the 
painstaking picture of the Jesuit Cvilege 
attended by Rabevel, his leading chirac‘ter, 
and of the Ecole Centrale, wher: Rabevel’s 
son Olivier was trained, is bas*! on first- 
hand knowledge of these inst tutions and 
compares well with depictions of school life 
by other successful writers. 

During the formative period of his 
young manhood Fabre had to pursue sev- 
eral manual trades in order to make ends 
meet, but this experience did not sour him 
against the world. Later on he took up the 
profession of an engineer, the influence of 
wwth h, as well as that of his earlier occupa- 
tion, can easily be traced in his work by the 
sure touch with which he describes the 
homely life of the older Rabevels and that 
of the n 1g camp in Puy-de-Déme. Fabre 
served with distinction in the World War 
and while recovering from a wound he had 
his first volume of poetry published. Al- 
though he devotes much time to the study 
of philosophy, scien ind writing, this 





young celebrity still applies himself to his 
chosen career as a mechanical engineer. 

Fabre received seven of the nine votes 
cast by the Goncourt Academy and there 
was no bitter contest as in the case of Mar- 
cel Proust in 1919. Although there were 
probably at first about three hundred con- 
testants in this race for laurels prized only 
next to those of the French Academy, we 
cannot help feel after having read the novel 
and some of its predecessors on the rdéle of 
honor that the Goncourtians made a careful 
and wise selection in deciding upon Fabre’s 
three-volume work. Those of us who really 
enjoy French novels because of those funda- 
mental characteristics best exemplified by 
Balzac, Sand and Flaubert and who have 
been disappointed in such outstanding fiction 
as “Gaspard,” “Le Feu,” “Civilisation,” 
“Ratouala” and “A VOmbre des Jeunes 
Filles en Fleures”—all productions of un- 
dorbted merit but not excelling in that 
happy combination of characterization, plot, 
incidents, background and style that give 
that completest illusion of life so necessary 
to the ideal novel—may find pleasure and 
profit in the perusal of “Rabevel on le Mal 
des Ardents ed 

The first volume of Fabre’s novel, hav- 
ing the distinctive title of “La Jeunesse de 
Rabevel,” relates the history of the chief 
character, Bernard Rabevel, beginning from 
the time he is ten with the episodes of his 
primary school days in Paris in the late 
seventies, following him through his courses 
in commerce and finance in the Jesuit Col- 
lege of the Francs-Bourgeois, unfolding the 
intricacies of his first successful adventure 
in administrative work in the asphalt plant 
in Puy-de-Déme as the representative of 
Blinkine and Mulot, bankers and organizers 
of big business, and tracing the details of 
his trap to ensnare Angéle, the one woman 
he loved in his feverishly active career. 
Readers familiar with the first books of 
“Jean Christophe,” “Tom Brown’s School 
Days,” or with the boys’ stories of Booth 
Tarkington and Wildenbruch will be tempt- 
ed to make comparisons, once they become 
acquainted with Fabre’s biographical ro- 
mance, and will grant that in this first part 
of “Rabevel” a masterly grasp of the ado- 
lescent mind and a no mean artistic power 
to depict the same are revealed by the 
author. 

The second volume of this series of Fabre 
bears the title, “Le Financier Rabevel,” and 
tells of the meteoric rise of its hero, now 
about twenty-two, in the business world. 
We see him win an illicit victory over An- 
géle, the wife of his former comrade Fran- 
cois, away at sea; we follow him through 
the dizzy mazes of his astounding manipu- 
lation and transformation of the affairs of 


Bordes & Cie, a great ocean transportation 
company, into Rabevel & Cie; we watch 
him as he secures through tortuous means 
the final control of the asphalt works in 
Puy-de-Déme and the ultimate downfall of 
his enemies, Blinkins and Mulot; and finally 
we witness his courtship and marriage with 
Reine Orsat, the wealthy daughter of one 
of his former powerful competitors. 

There is a disparity between the first and 
second parts of “Rabevel,” the former 
being superior in tone and workmanship. 
However, the pages in the second volume 
describing the love-making of Angéle and 
Bernard and its picturesque setting down in 
Quercy along the banks of the Lot, and 
also those painting the scenery and natives 
of Rouergue, as already stated, are beauti- 
fully done and show the deft hand of a 
sensitive artist; they seem to catch and fix 
the mysterious charm of the local color of 
these old French provinces. But the chief 
interest in the whole work before us lies 
not so much in its technique as in its pic- 
ture of contemporary society and the au- 
thor’s idea of the trouble with said society. 

“La Fin de Rabevel” is the title given to 
the third and last volume of Fabre’s work, 
and in following the réle of the protag- 
onist in it one is reminded again and again 
of Virgil’s well-known line: Facilis descen- 
sus est Averno, for although he has reached 
the pinnacle of financial and political power, 
his principal pastime seems to be in having 
erotic experiences with various creatures 
each one lower than the other. His meth- 
ods of high finance have brought ruin and 
death to more than one family, but this 
knowledge does not deter him from pursu- 
ing his unbridled appetites in other direc- 
tions, for he causes the martyrdom of An- 
géle and Francois, divorces his own wife 
Reine, and breaks up the home of the Vas- 
sals. Relief from this Nero-like orgy 
comes from the glimpses of the healthier 
domestic life of Noé Rabevel and _ the 
wholesome account of the younger genera- 
tion, Olivier and Isabelle, Marc and Nicole. 
Were it not for the interesting characteriza- 
tion of these new types and the analysis of 
their ideas about life, this book of Fabre’s 
would be dull. The War breaks out and 
Rabevel, putting a check on himself by ne- 
cessity, rises to the rank of a minister, be- 
comes a profiteer and a defeatist member of 
the government. The work closes with 
Rabevel in the guise of an old school 
teacher, broken down in health and spirit, 
abandoned by God and men, awaiting his 
sad end gazing at the pictures of those 
whom he used to love. 

In evaluating this part of Fabre’s long 
story we cannot truly say that the end 
crowns the work, because the same differ- 
ence in tonality that exists between the first 
and second parts also appears here. There 
is an unevenness in the finish and ethical 
plane of the various episodes and settings, 
and even in the language that is quite ap- 
parent. In spite of these restrictions the 
novel elements are well sustained, though 
it is a pity that the author could not have 
submitted the second and third volumes of 
his series to some wise and incisive critic 
like Mérimée for cutting down. What 
chiefly interests us in “La Fin de Rabevel” 
is the evident purpose of the author to dis- 
close not merely the logical end of his hero, 
but to give us a picture of the new genera- 
tion falling heir to France. In reply to 
Rabevel’s query as to what this might be 
like, Marc, a member of this younger set, 


Says: 


Oh! ours . . . is the sacrificed genera- 
tion. However different Olivier and I may be, 
for example, we resemble each other in this 
respect that we are destined to pay for the cow- 
ardice of our grandparents and for the love of 
pleasure and money of our parents. As for us, 
if we live, we shall abandon the mysticism of 
justice of Noé Rabevel and that of business of 
Bernard Rabevel, and we shall try to be men. 


And then this young man, the spokesman of 
Fabre, proceeds with the indictment of the 
older set for the general rottenness of cus- 
toms, the corruption of conscience, the 
venality of the people, and for the dra- 
matic outcome of all acutely sentimental 
conflicts that characterize them. 

Fernand Vendérem in La Revue de 
France questions very much the accuracy 
of Fabre’s portrait of present-day society 
in France. 

Be that as it may, we believe that in 
“Rabevel” M. Fabre has given us one of 
the most interesting and absorbing works 
of fiction that have been awarded the Gon- 
court Prize. In his vehemence, his love of 
extraordinary characters and situations, his 
plethora of ideas and passions, his mixture 
of the fantastic and the real he displays the 
qualities of a young Stendhal or a Balzac. 





By the author of “Messer Marco Polo’’ 








BLIND RAFTERY 


By DONN BYRNE 
NOTHER small book of large beauty, of the size 


and in the manner of the author's ‘“‘Messer Marco 
Polo,’ which has already demanded ten editions and 
has established itself as a modern fiction classic. Dr. 
Richard Burton says Donn Byrne is incomparably the 
most brilliant romanticist writing in English. James 
Branch Cabell, reviewing ‘“‘Messer Marco Polo,"’ said, 
“I confess, then, to being uncritically seduced by the 
fact that Mr. Byrne, without apparent effort or shame, 
writes perfectly of beautiful happenings.” Well, 
“Blind Raftery” is another perfect story of another 


beautiful happening. 
(Price, cloth $1.25; leather $2.50) 
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Come in and see our new ship model made 
with naive skill by a life-prisoner in a state 
prison. With it are many books on the sea 
s\ and on ships. 

If you have not already found us this is 
a good time to come before the autumn 
crowding prevents us from having com- 
fortable time to learn your tastes and needs 
in books. 


SUNWISE TURN 


51 East 44th Street New York, N. Y. 

















PRISON MEMOIRS of an ANARCHIST 
BY ALEXANDER BERKMAN 


“I wish that everybody in the world would read this book. It is a contribution to the 
writings which promote civilization. . It is also a striking proof of the power of 
the human soul. The personality of Berkman goes thru it all; idealistic, courageous, 
uncompromising, sincere, truthful.”’—Hutchins Hapgood. 

“A story of prison life by an author who spent fourteen years behind the bars gathering 


his material, ought to have value as a human document.”—WN. Y. Tribune. 
“In the book of his experience Berkman has given a record of horrors that come near 


being unsurpassed.”—N, Y. Times. 
A limited edition — .2.65 — including postage. 
Order from 
M. E, FITZGERALD — 45 Grove Street, N. Y. 
MAISEL BOOK STORE — 424 Grand Street, N. Y. 
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Lives © sanvcs 


Adulteress 

Geomancer 

Heretic 

Victim of Hate Given their right names, they would draw . 

Girl of the Streets us into alluring pages of history. They are 
the people treated in one of the most 
astonishing works of biography of all time, 

“IMAGINARY LIVES” by Marcel Schwob, a 
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Putnam’s Autumn list is larger and 
more varied than usual. And, in some 
respects, more distinguished. It is 
heavily representative of literature’s 
“Who’s Who” with such names as 
Philip Guedalla, Hilaire Belloc, Rock- 
well Kent, Arthur Weigall, Clinton 
Gilbert, Eugene Bagger, Sisley Hud- 
dleston, Lord Dunsany, Wallace Irwin 
and others. The new Fall catalog is 
most attractive. Perhaps you would 
like a copy? A postcard request will 
bring one. 





"Ad 





* * * 


One of the important juveniles of the 
season is Anne Carroll Moore’s 
“NICHOLAS,” which is now on sale. 
Boys and girls will delight in this 
tale of a little Dutch boy, whose 
curiosity leads him into alluring cor- 
ners of America-and Europe. Charm- 
ingly illustrated by Jay Van Everen. 

$2.00 





* * * 


If a husband really loves his wife 
should he overlook her lack of re- 
sponse and responsibility? In her 
new novel, “THE UNCERTAIN 
FEAST,” Solita Solano the 
conflict between a man accustomed 
to having his own way and a woman 


determined to have hers. $2.00 


shows 


* * * 


Perhaps the most highly and univer- 
sally applauded novel of the season 
is “THE GOLDEN BED” by Wal- 
lace Irwin. A gorgeous love story of 
an aristocratic Southern beauty and 


a “poor white.” $2.00 
a se 
Fourteen of England’s most distin- 


guished modern writers are repre- 








"7 sented in “GEORGIAN STORIES 
OF 1924.” Here is a literary carnival 
with the choicest of morsels to tempt 
the reader. Portraits of the authors 
are included. $2.50 

* # * 
Two famous 
Queens again 
vie for the fa- 
vor of Ameri- 
can_ readers. 
Old as_ their 
stories are, 

— they have 

7 never been 

told with the 
color, the romance and the verve 
which characterize these two new 
and classic versions. Arthur Weigall’s 
“THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
CLEOPATRA” and Hilaire Belloc’s 
“MARIE ANTOINETTE?” are his- 
toric biographies more _ interesting 

and more thrilling than fiction. 
Each $5.00 

‘ 8 « 

Who are the outstanding figures in 

a European politics today? What are 


their virtues and their vices, their 
Strengths or their weaknesses? Are 
they the right people in the right 
places at the moment? Sisley Hud- 
dleston, eminent British journalist 
tells what he knows about them in 
his new book, “THOSE EURO- 
PEANS.” $2.50 
¢ @ *®@ 


Immortality in the conceptions of the 
Greeks, Egyptians, Indians, Hebrews 
and Christians are presented in a 
symposium entitled “IMMORTAL- 
ITY,” edited by Rev. Sir James 
Marchant, K. B. E. $2.50 


* * * 





See These Books at Any Bookstore 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 


received. 


Art 


OIL PAINTING. By Harotp Speep. Scrib- 


ner’s. $7.50. 


Belles Lettres 


CONTEMPORARY CRITICISMS OF DR. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, HIS WORKS, 
AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS. By JOHN 
KER SPITTAL. Dutton. 1923. 


This book of more than four hundred 
pages merely reprints all the reviews con- 
cerning Johnson and his biographers pub- 
lished in the Monthly Review between 1775 
and 1796. It is, as the author calls it, a 
pious endeavor, or rather an act of idolatry. 
For Johnson—or Johnson-Boswell—is one 
of those rare figures in literature who raise 
up after them a host of infatuated wor- 
shippers. At the moment the Johnsonian 
cult waxes strong, and only its devotees will 
find in their hearts an excuse for the com- 
pilation before us. They may amuse them- 
selves turning its pages and observing there- 
in the proof of public regard for Johnson 
during the decade before he died and a 
dozen years after. 

The writers in the Monthly Review, ac- 
cording to Johnson, were careful workmen, 
but “enemies to the Church” and “for pull- 
ing down all establishments.” Such hostility 
to his dearest convictions only renders more 
eloquent the Review’s manifest regard for 
his abilities and his character—nay, for the 
very course of his reasoning most sharply 
opposed to its own. Boswell receives like 
consideration. Not so Mrs. Thrale. Her 
second marriage and her estrangement from 
her old friend apparently wrought heavily 
against her in the popular mind of the day. 

One unfamiliar anecdote, not upgathered 
in Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s vast store, is vouched 
for by the reviewer, who has an eye-witness. 
An “ingenious” heterodox lady asserted that 
Dr. Isaac Watts had repudiated the doctrine 
of the Trinity in his latter days. “You 
may depend upon it,” said she, “he at last 
opened his eyes.” “Then, Madam,” said 
Johnson, “the first thing he saw was the 
devil!” 

It is a pity that the compiler of this book 
did not distil the essential part of these re- 
views into, say, one-fifth of their present 
compass. He could well have omitted in- 
terminable familiar quotations from the 
books reviewed, and many pages of matter 
no longer significant—if ever it was. He 
would thus at any rate have done wiser 
reverence to the memory of Johnson and 
better service to his fellow-worshippers. 


A HANDBOOK OF SHORT STORY 
WRITING. By JOHN T. FREDERICK. 
Knopf. 1924. 

At last someone has wrtten a book on 
how to write, instead of how to manufac- 
ture, short stories. Mr. Frederick pushes 
away the whole apparatus of mechanical 
technique which clutters trade books on the 
short story, maintaining, first, that writing 
stereotyped stories for stereotyped maga- 
zines has no relation to the practice of 
literature, and, second, that the teachers of 
such hack writing make more out of it than 
the writers. Then, insisting that observa- 
tion and comprehension of life, and appre- 
ciation of craftsmanship is of primary im- 
portance in writing, he develops his little 
manual in a few brief chapters on the tools 
of a writer, themes and plans, point of 
view, characterization, setting, style, begin- 
nings and endings, and an interesting bibli- 
ography and appendix. This is a sensible, 
a useful and a heartening book. Probably 
it contains all the theory which can profita- 
bly be given to beginners in short-story 
writing. The rest they should get for 
themselves after they have shown _ those 
qualities of invention and insight without 
which theory is useless, 


ISLES OF EDEN. By Laura LEE DAvip- 
SON. Minton, Balch. 1924. $2. 
Gentle is the word that most nearly con- 

veys the setting, style and nature of Miss 

Laura Lee Davidson’s comment on Ontario’s 

rural life in “Isles of Eden.” Her isles and 

their lake lie a few miles north of Kings- 
ton and are therefore only just pleasantly 
wild. What wealth of life they offer has 
been accurately and beautifully observed, 

“tall mulleins standing like straight, green 

candle-sticks, tipped with yellow flames,” 

“minnows are the most elusive things that 





Many of them will be reviewed later. 


swim, the most erratic and undependable,” 
The trees, the animals and the French-Cana- 
dians are characterized with the directness 
of one who loves to look and has the ability 
to note. Miss Davidson has a perpetual 
twinkle in her eye which sees the native 
clearly, if with sympathy, so that a kind 
humor plays through the book like a 
draught of May air through a study win- 
dow. Her miniatures serve to refresh the 
memory of any one who has visited her 
Eden: William Foret, whose mind was never 
on his work because of other interests; the 
doctor who needed only a canoe and the 
shadow of a rock to be at home in the wil- 
derness; Billy Beaulac and Mrs, Drapeau 
and Cecile, whose pathetic love affair is 
treated in just the way a _ gentlewoman 
would treat it. It is a quiet, smile-bring- 
ing, sensitive book, without pretensions, but 
so truthfully delineating that the reviewer, 
for one, is going to hunt up its author’s 
earlier volume, “A Winter of Content,” 
which tells of the other season in the same 
setting. 


THE TRAGEDY OF MR. PUNCH. By 
RUSSELL THORNDIKE and REGINALD AR- 
KELL. With an Introductory Essay by 
Max BEERBOHM. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. 1924. $3.50. 

Mr. Beerbohm, writing an excellent little 
essay upon the craving for immorality as 
illustrated in the survival of “Punch and 
Judy,” was well into his subject when he 
was shown this little play, written as if to 
expand his thesis. His essay, with pictures 
of quite unusual quality by Arthur Watts, 
has been used to deal out what in itself 
is a rather commonplace little comedy, with 
a touch of allegory, but so little substance 
that one concludes the folk quality of the 
story and the charm of the familiar puppets 
brought to life were responsible for what- 
ever success it may have had. A charming 
introduction, charming pictures, a_beauti- 
fully made book, but a rather flat drama. 


Biography 


FRINCESSES, LADIES AND ADVEN- 
TURESSES OF THE REIGN OF 
LOUIS XIV. By THEREsE Louis La- 
rour. Translated from the French by 
Colonel DutTroNn Burrard. Knopf. 
1924. $6. 


In these essays on. twenty women of the 
court of Louis XIV, Mme. Latour has 
brought into the compass of a_ readable 
book nearly all the scandal of that scandal- 
ous period. Neither very profound nor 
very clever, these little studies are none the 
less of considerable interest. The great mis- 
tresses of royaltv, the great poisoners, even 
the great princesses, are here portrayed with 
some vivacity and considerable skill. The 
effort to intrigue the interest of a certain 
kind of reader by the publisher’s announce- 
ment that they are “presented without any 
reticence in dealing with the facts” does 
not, in fact, detract as much from the 
value of the volume as might be imagined; 
for these studies, whatever else may be said 
of them, are not salacious, nor do they 
serve to make vice attractive. They are, 
in effect, rather serious studies of a certain 
side of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
French court life of no particular appeal, 
one might venture, to the low-minded. 
Mme. Latour knows her history; she has 


JOSHUA BARNEY. By Ra.tpu D. PAINE, 

Century. 1924. $4. 

Mr. Paine has done a great service in 
rescuing from oblivion so many thrilling 
tales of adventures belonging to the days 
when America was a seafaring nation. In 
this volume he has revived a hero, Commo- 
dore Joshua Barney, who is unknown to 
this generation but whose life was a series 
of almost unbelievable adventures. He be- 
longed to the breed of Drake, without, 
however, that sea dog’s weakness for the 
doubloons and jeweled swords that he: found 
in his prizes. He swung his blade in some 
twenty-seven battles during the Revolution 
and the War of 1812, and flew his commo- 
dore’s pennant in the French navy of the 
First Republic. His victory in Delaware 
Bay ranks second only to that of Paul Jones 
of Flamborough Head as an example of 
resourcefulness and the will to win. It is 
an amazing story of a life packed with ac- 
tion, and it loses nothing in Mr. Paine’s 
delightful style. 

















SOMETHING NEW! 


Queen Calafia 

By BLASCO IBANEZ. 
One of the most enthralling his- 
torical panoramas in modern fic- 
tion. The whole romantic past 
of California is woven with glow- 
ing color into a delicate, modern 
love story, developing with swift 





passionate movement against a 
background which shifts from 
Madrid to California and bark 
again to Spain. The most ab- 
sorbing romance yet written by 
this famous Spaniard, author of 
“The Four Horsemen of _ the | 
Apocalypse,” “Blood and Sand,” 
etc. $2.00. 


The Fox’s Paw 

By RAMON PEREZ DE AYALA. 
Rated as the most gifted of pres- 
ent-day literary novelists —_ in 
Spain, Sefor de Ayala’s most im- 
portant work is a novel to be 
reckoned with both by those who 
wish to keep abreast of Spanish 
literature and those who w..h to 


understand Spanish life. It is 
an acute analysis of life as the 
author sees it in the life of a 
young Spanish gentleman. $2.50. 
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Thomas the Lambkin 
By CLAUDE FARRERE, author of 
“The House of the Secret.” 
The most thrilling pirate story you 
ever read. 
A superb development of a 
character. 
By the greatest living writer of ro- 
mantic fiction of France. 
Place an early order with 
your local bookseller. 





unique 


$2.00 


OUTSTANDING NEW NOVELS 


Woodsmoke 

By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
The Saturday Review: “What 
places it far above the ruck of | 
fiction is a certain elevation of 
outlook and saving tenderness in 
its portrayal of human nacure 


. . ». a novel of distinction, 
finely conceived and well exe- 
cuted,” $2.00. 


Isie of Thorns 
By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
Two men, two kinds of love, a 
girl who desired both and a story 
told by the author of “Joanna 
Godden”’. $2.00. 


The Widow’s House 
By KATHLEEN COYLE. 


An exquisitely written, tense story 
penetrating the inner conflict in the 
passionate heart of a good woman, 
and showing as fine a comprehen- 
sion of the passion of youth for 
its own kind. $2.00. 


“Small in size but tremendous in 
importance.” 


Daedalus 


By J. B. S. HALDANE. 


Icarus 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
The Literary Review of the New 


York Evening Post: “On the one 
hand, a rosy picture of a future in 
which the advance of science has re- 
sulted only in benefits to the human 
race; and on the other, a pessimistic 
view of a time when man has used 
his vastly increased powers only to 
further his old barbaric passions. Such 
is the impression created by these two 
books, small in size, but tremendous 
in the importance of the viewpoints 
which they express. . . . It is 
possible that readers may get along 
without these stimulating little vol- 
umes but a little knowledge of what 
they hold and a conscious assimilation 
of their ideas is a mental experience 
no reader should permit himself to 


miss.” Each $1.00 
The Mongol in 
Our Midst 
By F. G. CROOKSHANK. $1.50 


Wireless Possibilities 
By Prof. A. M. LOW. Just ready. 





E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
(681 Sth Av, N.Y. 
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ODOT ORIN BE 
OXFORD BOOKS 
Periods of Polish Literary 
History 
Dyboski $2.00 
The first attempt in English at a com- 


prehensive survey of an_ extremely 
I sential function, 


Poland. 
Modern Polish Literature 
By Roman Dybos/ 


This volume has for its 


unfamiliar subject, an es 


however, of national life in 


‘ 
} By Roman 
f 
t 


$2.00 
subject Polish 
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v present generation. NS 
¥ The Belton Estate 
€} By Anthony Trollope. Cloth, Net $ 80 


Trollope a 
import, the examining 
make this book 
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thing of practical 
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THE MOSHER BOOKS 


New catalogue ready Oct. Ist 
THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 
Portland, Me. 
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the present serial minded. 


THE FORUM is making a definite ef- 
fort to encourage the writing of fiction 


which shall have more than passing 
value. An unusually excellent short story 
is a feature of every issue. The serial 


novel is chosen because of its true literary 


craftsmanship. 





THE FORUM °Fre- 
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The New Books 
Biography 
(Continued from preceding page) 


read widely and well in the chroniques 
scandaleuses, which is to say the memoirs 
of the period; and she has extracted from 
history and memoirs a rather entertaining 
volume of essays on its more prominent 
women. If some of them happened to be 
of loose morals, or none, and were promi- 
nent for that reason, it is not perhaps her 
fault but theirs. But it is a good side-light 
on history and it reveals, among other 
things, why there was a revolution a cen- 
tury later. 


WILLIAM THOMPSON SEDGWICK: A 
PIONEER OF PUBLIC HEALTH. By 
E. O. Jorpan, G. C. Wuippce and E.-E. A. 


Winstow. Yale University Press. $2 


CAL COOLIDGE, PRESIDENT By Rotanp 
D. Sawyer. Four Seas. $1.50. 

THE TWENTY-FIFTH MAN. By Ep. Mor- 
RELL. New Era Publishing Co. $2 net. 


MEMORIES AND ADVENTURES. By Sir 
Artuur Conan Doy te. Little, Brown. $4.50 


net. 

THOSE EUROPEANS. By Sistey Huppte- 
sToN. Putnam’s. $2. 

THE PASSING YEARS. By Lord WitLouGuBy 
pe Broxe. Houghton Mifflin. $6. 

THE MANUSCRIPT OF ST. HELENA. 
Translated by Wittarp Parker. Appleton. 
$2. 

ae ° 
Fiction 

RUE WITH A_ DIFFERENCE. By 
CHARLES RECHT. Boni & Liveright. 
1924. $2.50. 

No less a personage than Fannie Hurst 


has remarked of this book by the latest new- 
comer in the field of confessedly Semitic- 
fiction that it is “as subtle as it 
is gripping and as gripping as it is subtle.” 
Harsh as that verdict sounds, one may, in 
general, agree with it, with the qualifica- 
tion that there are really better things, here 
and there, in it than such a summary im- 
plies. For one thing, Mr. Recht’s manner 
is not too exuberant; he does not follow the 
precedent of his “school” in doing violence 
to the language. Nor is he incoherent, 
either in his general plan or in elaborated 
detail. Indeed, when he is not too greatly 
obsessed by the desire to be “subtle” he can 
produce very good, fluently readable narra- 
tive, as, for example, in the chapters where- 
in he frankly drops to the detective-mystery 
melodramatic style in his “Interlude” which 
brings police interference into his hero’s 
life story. 

But for the most part it is “subtlety,” 
which, in such cases, has come to mean 
more or less Freudian sex analysis. His 
oddly named Homer Batterlee (whose 
mother was named Levy) is just one more 
erotomaniac to be added to the already 
extensive list in current fiction. But the 
book varies from the usual in that the 
author is not greatly deluded by his hero 
and does not exhibit him as a delectable 
character. He is aware that Homer is a 
victim of ingrowing egoism: entirely and 
always selfish and self-centered. The doctor 
of the story even diagnoses him: “Your 
own case could be called one of wounded 
vanity, excessive egotism, inferiority com- 
plex,” etc. 

Concretely, the story records his insane 
infatuation for a “beautiful” chorus girl 
whom he knows to be brainless and, in fact, 
a semi-professional harlot. It may be said 
to reach an unexpectedly happy ending, for 
Homer finally kills the woman and manages 
to poison himself in time to escape electro- 
Most of the book is devoted to 
analysis and exposition of the states of mind 
that lead to this clean-up. It is efficiently 
managed, though considerably overdone. 
Mr. Recht can be witty, and neatly epi- 
grammatic, and sometimes he attains a grim 
humorousness, though his sense of humor 
does not keep him from dropping into ex- 
tended passages of versification that are not 
altogether happy. His hero is real enough; 
there are men and women, but one 
must regard them as “cases” rather than as 
merely humanly interesting creatures. 


American 


cution. 


such 


THE QUENCHLESS LIGHT. By AcNnes 

C. Laut. Appleton. 1924. $2. 

This attempt to make Bible reading popu- 
lar is a strange conglomeration of Bulwer 
Lytton, Te Sunday School Quarterly—and 
“The Sheik.” The story part of the book 
(about two-thirds) deals in allegorical 
fashion with the adventures of Onesimus, 
one of the followers of St. Paul. There is 
little plot, merely a series of startling epi- 
sodes interspersed with interludes of moral- 
izing. The treatment is so sentimental and 
romantic as to stifle any possible thrill 
which may be inherent in the material. 
Furthermore the style is almost adolescent, 
being replete with long strings of adjec- 
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tives, and overlaid descriptions which all 
read alike. The latter third of the book 
is given over to a defense of the Apostle 
Paul and an exposition of his work. ‘The 
author has evidently expended a great deal 
of effort in gathering material for this 
work, but the result seems hardly to have 
warranted it. 


THE PRICELESS PEARL. By 
DuER MILLER. Dodd, Mead. 
$1.75. 


This is an unimportant book, but it is 
an amusing one written with a gay good 
humor which should recommend it to in- 
valids convalescing from minor ailments, 
or to commuters within an hour’s distance 
from New York. Pearl, the priceless hero- 
ine of the slight and incredible tale, is 
cursed by her beauty. Because of it she 
simply cannot keep a job. She disturbs 
office morale. Office boys forget to sharpen 
pencils, and vice-presidents have crying- 
spells. The havoc is unintentional on 
Pearl’s part, and of course the beautiful, 
sensitive creature feels that the business 
world is unjust to blondes! She does not 
recognize, as do her various employers, that 
she was never intended for an office nun. 

Then comes opportunity. A rich bachelor 
engages her best friend, Augusta, as a gov- 
erness for his unruly nieces and nephews at 
Southampton, but Augusta gets married in- 
stead and sends Pearl to take her place. 
There follows a sprightly romance with a 
dash of mystery. Pearls finds an occupa- 
tion for which her beauty is an asset instead 
of a liability, for the rich bachelor falls an 
instant victim to her charms, and we do 
not believe that a wife has ever been fired 
merely because she is too pretty. 


ALICE 
1924. 


ROSE OF THE WORLD. By KATHLEEN 
Norris. Doubleday, Page. 1924. $2 
net. 

Perhaps one reason for the popularity of 
Kathleen Norris’s stories is that they are 
variations on the Cinderella theme. Mrs. 
Norris has a deep and sympathetic under- 
standing of young women who live in mid- 
dle class surroundings and dream unceas- 
ingly of pretty clothes, handsome, adoring 
husbands and fat, jolly babies. Ultimately 
her heroines achieve these ends, but not 
without struggle and suffering. There is 
realism of a sort. Mrs. Norris is at her 
best in detailed descriptions of homely, 
rather sordid life. She has a gift for pic- 
turing the gray grease floating on top of a 
dishpan, for the delicatessen-bought supper. 
And this realism in the setting almost offsets 
the lack of credibility in the characters 
themselves. 

Like so many of its predecessors, “Rose 
of the World” is the story of a girl whose 
family fortunes have fallen, who works in 
a factory by day and shouldering the house- 
keeping burdens of a happy-go-lucky family 
after office hours. The president of the 
mill has a son, a good natured, handsome 
boy, who is in love with her and wants 
to marry her, but his mother has other 
plans for him and he rather reluctantly 
marries a girl of his own set who leads him 
a wretched life. Rose, still under the spell 
of her first love, marries the manager of 
the mills and the stage is set for a tragedy. 

But it is a Cinderella tragedy. Bad as 
the situation is, the reader cannot feel the 
sympathy he should for the unhappy girl 
who has married the wrong prince. There 
is bound to be a happy ending for such 
beauty and such virtue. And happy ending 
there is in good measure. 


SOUND AND FURY. By James HENLE. 

Knopf. 1924. $2.50. 

James Henle, a newcomer among novel- 
ists, has set out to do an interesting and 
illuminating thing. He has attempted to 
show to what sure failure the highly indi- 
vidualized, self-determinating, fighting man 
must come in an impact against the organ- 
ized, conventional upper middle-class soci- 
ety of our own day. 

To have succeeded completely in his aim 
would have been to produce a great book. 
But he has not succeeded. He has written 
well enough to serve his purpose. He has 
pointed his tale and his theme with true and 
sham-smashing observation and comment. 
He has chosen his symbols well. But he 
has brought them to no inevitable conclu- 
sion. 

His protagonist, ironically nick-named 
“Good” Guthrie, is a throw-back to the 
primitive days when men were, in essential, 
a law unto themselves. He happens to be 
born in the twentieth century in the prosper- 
ous, carefully routined and cautious society 
of a growing Middle Western city. From 
a fighting but chivalrous boyhood his life 
is traced through the various phases of 
college, war, marriage and fatherhood to 
his death, in the early thirties, at the hands 
of a Ku Klux mob. The stultifying influ- 
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ences of each phase on a nature like his 
own are noted and traced, in particular the 
influence of marriage to a wife who sym- 
bolizes in herself the essence of the civiliza- 
tion which, both consciously and uncon- 
sciously, it is his temperament to oppose. 

Mr. Henle’s efforts to depict his hero 
have been valiant but unachieved. Goody 
js only now and then a completely convinc- 
ing, figure. In fidelity to type he has suc- 
ceeded far better with Con, the wife—intel- 
Jectually conventional, emotionally barren, 
socially stereotyped and Oh! ever so good. 
She is a kind of prim but capable girl 
any mother would be proud of, the kind 
of woman whom society calls a good wife 
and mother: the kind of female, in short, 
who by her very nature quenches any fire 
and limits any straight thinking of which 
her husband and children may be capable. 
She remains, insufferably, a logical charac- 
terization. By merely being what she is she 
yanquishes and destroys the strength, the 
vigor, the passionate will to live of her 
husband. 

Two obvious conclusions of his theme 
were open to Mr. Henle. Goody Guthrie 
might have gone on to complete defeat or 
he might have been moved to open revolt. 
He chose neither way. He involves Guthrie 
in a pale revolt which amounts to little 
more than the usual “intrigue” with an- 
other woman and, apparently unable to 
imagine any inevitable and artistically faith- 
ful conclusion, brings his hero into a quar- 
rel with the Ku Klux Klan and gets him 
conveniently killed off. What might have 
been a magnificent tragedy turns thereby 
into an artificially contrived catastrophe. 
A WEDDING GIFT. By Joun TatntTor 

Foote. Appleton. $1. 

WHITE JACKET. By Herman MeELvILte. 

(The World’s Classics.) Oxford University 

Press. 


ABBE PIERRE. By Jay Wittiam Hupson. 


Appleton. 

THAIS. By ANatToce France. (Modern Li- 
brary.) Boni & Liveright. 95 cents net. 
POCONA SHOT. By Joun TarntTor Foote. 

Appleton. $1.50. 


CREEPING JENNY. By Kate  DovucGras 
Wicoin. Houghton Mifflin. $1.75. 
THE TURN OF THE BALANCE. By Branp 


Wuittock. Bobbs-Merrill. 2.50. 
THE DOMINANT BLOOD. By Roserr E. 
McCiure. Doubleday, Page. $2 net. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE OPAL. By Rupert 
SARGENT HoLvanp. Jacobs. 

EAST OF THE SETTING SUN. By Georce 
Barr McCutcueon. Dodd, Mead. $2. 
THE CROOKED MILE. By Bernarp De 

Voro. Minton, Balch. $2. 
THE KING OF ELFLAND’S DAUGHTER. 
By Lord Dunsany. Putnam’s. $2. 
THE HIGH ROAD TO HONOR. By Jutia 
Scorr VroomaNn. Minton, Balch. $2. 


Juvenile 


GREYLIGHT. By ANNE  BosworTH 
GREENE. Century. 1924. $1.75. 
Whether you have ever had a pony or 

not, you will like Greylight, a white Shet- 
land, who belongs to Babs, the daughter of 
Anne Bosworth Greene. We liked Babs 
in “The Lone Winter,” what we heard of 
her. Here we mieet her as a little girl, for 
whom some words are very hard, but whose 
love of her pony is steadfast. There is no 
plot to the story—it is just an account of 
the first summer and winter after Greylight 
comes to join Cupid in the stable and on 
their rambles, of the adventures they have 
with their mistresses. There is one criti- 
cism which may be made of the book—the 
conversations between the pony and the 
horse. If they had to talk, why did it have 
to be such slovenly English; Cupid is espe- 
cially lax. Such nice beasts should not be 
spoiled by such misrepresentation. It has 
too much the flavor of writing down to the 
children. However, judged by a former 
pony owner, it is a really true story. Ponies 
do do the things that Greylight did, in just 
the way he did them. ‘They are the nicest 
pets in the world, and since all boys and 
girls can’t have them, we feel that this little 
book is a contribution to the library shelf. 


THE BOOK OF SCOTLAND. By SIDNEY 

Dark. Doran. 1924. 2.50. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Dark, with ma- 
terial of the most dramatic at his command, 
should lack the qualities of narration that 
would render it of indelible interest to the 
youthful reader. His chronicle of Scottish 
history is a painstaking but prosaic recital 
of the annals of that doughty country, lack- 
ing in grace of style and with the vivid pic- 
turesqueness of Scottish national struggles 
regrettably flattened out. Even the account 
of the tragic story of Mary Stuart, though 
it contains considerable detail and is written 
ma sympathetic spirit, is little likely to 
Produce a profound impression on the mind 
of the youthful reader or to arouse his de- 
sire to follow further the events sketched in 





this preliminary study. The book is useful, 
as furnishing a straight-forward chronicle, 
but something more than so bald a record 
is necessary if the child’s appetite for his- 
tory is to be stimulated. Between the old- 
fashioned type of history that sketched in 
merely the picturesque, and heightened inci- 
dent at the expense of general development 
and this unanimated account there lies a 
luppy rmiddle-ground which Mr, Dark has 
failed to find. . 


DAVID BALFOUR. By Roserr Louis 
STEVENSON. Scribner’s. 1924. $2.50. 
Stevenson’s novel has enough of the inci- 

dent and the interest that makes appeal to 

boyhood to be a favorite with young readers 
even without the dress which makes this 

‘particular edition of it so delightful a vol- 

ume for the juvenile shelf. But it will 

undoubtedly gain in the affections of the 
youthful through the charming color illus- 
trations by N. C. Wyeth which here embel- 
lish the text and through the general beauty 
of the format in which the story is set 


forth. 


JAPANESE FAIRY TALES. By Larcapio 
Hearn and Others. Boni & Liveright. 
1924. $1.50. 

Only four of the sixteen tales in this 
volume come from the Hearn collection. 
They indeed have the folk atmosphere and 
a real charm which seems lacking in the 
other stories. We find again the Tongue- 
Cut Sparrow and other old familiars, and 
the four illustrations in color by Gertrude 
A. Kay will please the children. Some of 
the stories can be used for telling, after 
slight revision, but the book will probably 
be of most use to a library collection of 
folklore, for use by the teacher and student. 
This edition is more colorful than the old 
one and welcome because the other can only 
be obtained through the second-hand store. 


SPANIARD’S CAVE. By RALPH HENRY 
Barpour. Century. 1924. $1.75. 
With Bermuda as a geographical and his- 

torical background, this story of two boys, 

one American and the other English, rapidly 
develops into a mystery story. Here, too, 
we find a railroad in prospect, professional 
standards, international friendship and real 
legitimate adventure all happening fairly 
naturally in the lives of fourteen and fifteen 
year old boys, who are real boys with good 
principles and whose relatives know what 
boys like to do and how they should be 


controlled. 


EDMUND DULAC’S FAIRY BOOK. Doran. 
$3.75. 

HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. _Illus- 
trated by W. Hearn Rosinson. Doran. $5. 

MOTHER HUBBARD’S WONDERFUL CUP- 
BOARD. By Mauve Raprorp WarREN and 
Eve Davenport. Doran. $2.50 net. 

THE HEART OF A DOG. By Acsert Pay- 
soN TERHUNE. Doran. $3 net. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By JonatTuan Swirr. 
Illustrated by R. G. Mossa. Doran. $3 net. 

THE BIBLE STORY. By Wirtiam CanrTon. 
Doran. 

ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDER- 
LAND. By Lewis Carrott. [Illustrated by 
Grorce Soper. Doran. 

THE BOOK OF SCOTLAND. By Sipnry 
Darx. Doran. $2.50 net. 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Cuarces 
‘and Mary Lams. Doran. 

THE WATER BABIES. By Cuartes KiNas- 
try. Doran. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. [Illustrated by 
Grorce Soper. $3.50. 

THE HEROES. By Cuarces Kinastey. Iilus- 
trated by Grorce Soper. Doran. 

TANGLEWOOD TALES. By 
HAwTHoRNE. Doran. 

BARBROOKE GRUBB, PATHFINDER. By 
Norman J. Davipson. Doran. 

THE CHILDREN’S PAUL. By J. G. Sreven- 
son. Doran. $1.60 net. 

THE CHRIST OF THE CHILDREN. By 
J. G. Stevenson. Doran. 

SING-SONG. By Curistina RossetTT1. Mac- 
millan. $1. 

GRANNY’S WONDERFUL CHAIR (The 
Children’s Classics). Macmillan. $1.75. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By JonatTuan Swirt. 
Edited by Papraic Corum. Macmillan. $2.50. 

FOLLOW THE BALL. By Ratrpn Henry 
Bargour. Appleton. $1.75. 

RATS’ CASTLE. By Roy Brivces. Appleton. 
$1.75. 

PENNELL OF THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 
By N. J. Davivson. Doran. 

HANNINGTON OF AFRICA. By Nicev 
B. M. Graname. Doran. 

JUDSON OF BURMA. By Nicer B. M. 
Graname. Doran. 


NATHANIEL 
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They Are Century Books 


GLIMPSES OF JAPAN 
AND FORMOSA 


By HARRY A. FRANCK 


Author of “A Vagabond Journey Around 
the World,” etc. 


R. FRANCK is the supreme realist among travel 
writers, and few authors are so well equipped 
as he to discover for himself and for his many readers 
the significant truth about a country and its people. 
“Glimpses of Japan and Formosa” is one result of his 
recent stay of two years in the Far East. It is an en- 
gaging record of his adventures and observations in 
Japan and its nearby dependent island Formosa. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs taken by the 
author, ($3.00) 


WITH LAWRENCE 
IN ARABIA 


By LOWELL THOMAS 
Le story of one of the few splendidly romantic fig- 


ures of modern times—of Colonel T. E. Lawrence, 
a 26-year-old poetic dreamer, a shy, silent young 
English university man who lost himself joyously in the 
Arabian desert to study the ruins of ancient cities, and 
then, at the call of the World War, made an Arabian 
army, saved a country, refused a general's commission 
in the English army and usually turned up at officers’ 
formal functions with no belt, unpolished shoes and 
one star missing. He is a Kipling hero of real life. 


Illustrated. ($4.00) 
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Where Discrimination Survives 


The American public are fast becoming prostrate victims of 
standardized fiction, standardized special articles, standardized 
criticism. From out all this welter of futile print THe Diat 
emerges singly and with fastidious elegance, lightly, serenely. 
Perhaps it suspects the extreme left wing in literature of being a 
little barren, the extreme right wing a little senile. Its divining 
rod of judgment reaches through to those cool waters of eternal 
values which remain safely obscured from the gusty winds of pas- 
sing controversy. Its final test is a test of aesthetic excellence. 

To that small surviving nucleus of the American population 
who know what is distinguished in art and literature and are 
conversant with the cultured trends of the age, THe Diat alone 
appeals. What its readers are reading to-day the world of 
eaieasble culture will be pretending it has read to-morrow. 

As another proof of Tue Diat’s distinguished percipience 
read the October number, which contains 


Philosophy in the 20th Century 
i 


7 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 


This essay deals with modern philosophical history frorn the 
inside. Because Russell’s understanding is clear, witty, and 
genuine, so is his essay. The last part of it is devoted to his own 
revolutionary new “Realism” in which logic, with the help of 
modern mathematics, becomes a really dependable instrument 
for investigation. 


OTHER BRILLIANT CONTRIBUTIONS: 
The Strange Murderer Maxim Gorki 
Lucienne Jules Romains 
Silence (poem) Marianne Moore 
Spanish Letter Jose Ortega y Gasset 


OCTOBER DIAL 


50 cents a copy on all news stands 
$5.00 a year by subscription 


oae-===SPECIAL OFFER—15 months for the price of 12 months'===-=-= 


THE DIAL PUBLISHING CO. 
152 W. 13th St., New York City 


You may send me, in accordance with your special offer, 
THE DIAL for 15 months (beginning with the October issue) at 
the special rate of $5.00, which I enclose. 









Name 


Address 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SEPTEMBER 27, 1944 


Points of View 


y 
Help Wanted 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

There are three or four questions relat- 
ing to the authorship of well-known poems 
which I have been striving vainly to settle 
for a long time past, and it has-occurred to 
me that perhaps among your readers there 
may be some who know the answers. Here 
are the problems: 

There is a poem of sixteen lines, usually 


called “Vixi” and beginning, 


I have lived and I have loved 
Il have waked and I have slept, 


whose author 1 have never been able to 
discover. I have seen it ascribed to Dr. 
Charles Mackay, the adoptive father of 
Marie Corelli, but a careful search through 
all of Mackay’s published poems failed to 
reveal it. 

Another poem, “Out in the Fields With 


God,” beginning, 


The little cares that fretted me, 

I lost them yesterday, 
is similarly unassigned. Mr. E. M. Teni- 
son, in his life of Louise Imogen Guiney, 
ascribes it to her, but it has yet to be dis- 
covered among her published works. It is 
ascribed to Elizabeth Barrett 
is not in Mrs. Browning’s 


sometimes 


Browning, but 


works, 
Still another poem, Vv iriously _ titled 
“Twenty Years Ago” or “Forty Years 


Ago” and beginning, 


I’ve wandered to the village, Tom, I’ve 
sat beneath the tree, 
Upon the schoolhouse playground, that 
sheltered you and me, 
is generally ascribed to Francis Huston, but 
I have been unable to discover anything 
about Huston or any evidence that he really 
wrote the poem. It has been claimed by 
one or two other people, but also without 
any proof. When I first used it in “The 
Home Book of Verse” I called it “Twenty 
Years Ago,” but that would make the chief 
protagonist certainly not more than thirty- 
five, whereas he not only speaks like an old 
man but states that all his schoolmates ex- 
cept “Tom” are dead, so that “Forty Years 
Ago” seemed the more probable title, and 
was therefore adopted. “Sixty Years Ago” 
might have been better still! 
In Miss Carolyn Wells’s anthology of 
humorous “Just Nonsense,” the 


poem entitled “Home,” beginning 


po trv, 


A melancholy little man was seated on 
the ground ; 

He showed supreme 
everything around, 


indifference to 


is ascribed to Nixon Waterman. I had 
given it as “Unknown,” and I wrote to 
Mr. Waterman and inquired if it were 
really his. He says that it is not. But 
who, then, did write it? 

Any light 
may be able to shed upon’ these several 
problems will be much appreciated. 

BurTON E, STEVENSON 

Chillicothe, Ohio 


which any of your readers 


A Very Live Book 
« 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

It is gratifying to note the interest of 
readers of The Saturday Review in Joseph 
Henry Shorthouse’s “John Inglesant.” To 
me this is one of the “timeless” books to 
which you referred in your opening edi- 
torial 

While it is probably true that “John 
Inglesant” has never had as many readers 
as it deserves (what good book ever did 
have?) I don’t believe it is quite so sadly 
neglected as your correspondents seem to 
think. In particular, I should like to cor- 
rect Miss Ashley’s statement, in your issue 
for September 6, that the novel is now out 
of print. This statement is not likely to 
foster the circulation of the book, a cause 
in which Miss Ashley and I are alike inter- 
ested. 

“John Inglesant” was first published in 
May, 1881, and was reprinted in December 
of that year. There were ten printings dur- 
ing 1882, three during 1883 and _ subse- 
quent issues in 1884, 1885, 1887, 1889, 
1891, 1892, 1894, 1896, 1900, 1901, 1902, 
1903, 1904, 1906, Ig911, 1914 and 1920. 
This is hardly the record of an unread 


book. Besides these “regular” editions, 
several of them in more than one volume, 
and one of them an “Edition de Luxe,” 
the book was entered in May, 
“Macmillan’s Illustrated Pocket 
and here reprinted 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908, 
1909, 1910, I9I1, 1914, 1916, 1917, 1918, 
1919, 1921. Here my record stops, for 
my copy is of the 1921 issue. It is, of 
course, possible that the book has gone out 
of print since 1921, but in the light of its 
record that seems to be extremely unlikely. 

That there is no American edition of 
“John Inglesant” is, however, probably true, 
and to this lack I hope your recent corre- 
spondents may have called attention. I feel 
confident that for a new American edition, 
well-printed from new plates, there would 


1905, in 
Classics” 


be a very decided welcome. 
EDWARD WAGENKNECHT 


P — 

May Sinclair’s Poetry 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

I cannot feel satisfied with the American 
reviews which I have read of May Sinclair’s 
book of poetry, “The Dark Night.” The 
reviewers, on the whole, appreciate the 
beauty of Miss Sinclair’s artistic adventure, 
but they fail to fathom its philosophic con- 
tent. “The Dark Night” does not seem to 
me a “novel in free verse” but the author’s 
mystical interpretation of life revealed in 
a sequence of short poems, many of which 
could be taken from their context and read 
with perfect comprehension. 

It is dithcult, of course, to think of May 
Sinclair apart from her novels, those com- 
pact and powerful forms which she creates 
with such unflagging energy; but we know 
that philosophy and poetry have long been 
her preoccupations, giving depth and beauty 
Within the past seven 
published two 


to her singular art. 
years, moreover, she has 
books of philosophic studies, “A Defence of 
Idealism” and “The New Idealism.” 

Miss Sinclair’s philosophic 
reasoning is cautious and intricate; but her 


process of 


conclusions are based not on reason alone. 
They rest equally on those simple certain- 
ties of human experience which are, after 
all, the main concern of the novelist and 
the poet. At the end of her “Defence of 


Idealism,” she states: 


The one Infinite Spirit, then, fs the finite 
selves. ‘That the selves are not conscious of 
this union is the tragedy of their finitude. In 


our present existence we are spirit; but so lim- 
ited in our experience that we know the appear- 
ances of spirit far better than we know spirit 
itself. If we knew them all, and if, in order 
to know them, it so happened that we increased 
the pace of the rhythm of time as it is in- 
creased in our dream-consciousness, only to an 
immeasurably more intense degree, the chances 
are that we should know spirit, not as it ap- 
pears, but as it is. Appearances would be 
whirled for us, as it were, into the one reality, 
as the colors of the spectrum, painted on a re- 
volving disc, are whirled into one whiteness by 


the sheer rapidity of its revolutions. 


Such quickening of the rhythm of time, 
in transitory moments, Miss Sinclair has 
revealed to us time and again in her novels; 
but in “The Dark Night,” the human soul’s 
perception of reality is neither transitory 
nor passive. It is a source of action. “Every 
finding of new truth, every creation of 
new beauty; every victory of goodness— 
is, while it lasts, a communion, here and 
now, with God,” Miss Sinclair further 
maintains; and this “victory of goodness” 
is the predominant theme of her poem. 

“The Dark Night” did not come as a 
complete surprise after the flaming dedica- 
tion of the “Journal of Impressions In 
Belgium.” One knew then that sooner or 
later, more free verse was bound to follow. 
There is poetry scattered throughout May 
Sinclair’s novels, as any one is aware who 
has caught the rhythm of such brief chap- 
ters as the one which preludes “The Three 
Sisters.” Nor is it a surprise to find “The 
Dark Night” so perfect an accomplishment, 
within its limitations, that critical analysis 
seems clumsy and presumptuous, 

Somewhere Miss Sinclair has said, “The 
wrong of sexual treachery lies in the fact 
that it deprives the lover (for the time 
being) of life;” and it is through this 
tragedy that we move in “The Dark Night” 
to the moment when “hate and lust and 
jealousy” die in the wounded woman’s 
heart, and a greater love takes their place. 
Life is renewed, the life that protects and 
saves; and the soul of the woman is no 
longer cut off from God. 

“The Dark Night,” as I have said, seems 
to me a sequence of short poems; and the 
perception of reality, the mystical certainty, 
which first comes to Elizabeth as she walks 


in her garden, gives the keynote to all that 
follow. There is the poem of Grandmother, 
ironic and tender; the satire of the clerical 
tea-party; the separate love songs of Eliza- 
beth. “Our love is woven of a thousand 
strands” begins one of the most exquisite 
lyrics in present-day literature. Read Eliza- 
beth’s lamentation, 

My thoughts run on down the darkness 

As the falling of sand, 
with the recurrence and variation of those 
strong earlier lines, 
His soul is a crystal world, hard and clear, 
Swinging in the soft darkness. 
There are poems of the human soul cut off 
from God by its lovelessness—the hell of 
separation of the finite self from the infin- 
ite; poems of the “white flame” of a greater 
love; woman’s chivalry towards woman; 
woman’s chivalry towards man; and in the 
end, peace. 
God has come back to me; 
In the stillness of the dark night 

Yet, it is true, the separate poems are 
bound together by a story, a very old story 
of love’s treachery; but one that yields 
itself to this mystical interpretation of life, 
of the dark and shining places of the human 
soul. 

AMY WELLINGTON 


New York City 


E. M. Rhodes Again 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

I wish to add my word to those of C. P. 
Gilman and the Frederick Schweds in com- 
mendation of Eugene Manlove Rhodes. To 
my mind he is one of the best of Western 
writers and he has a something in his style 
that fascinates me. One of his stories that 
appeared in The Saturday Evening Post 1 
have been trying for years to get. The 
title of it was “Prisoners of Circumstance” 
or something similar, Can you give me 
any information on this one? The ad- 
mirers of Rhodes should try to get together 
on some scheme to boom his books, as they 
as popular as they 


D. H. KUHN 


do not seem to be 
deserve. 
New Kensington, Pa. 


Lewis's Novels 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

I noticed, in a recent issue, a review of 
Dr. E. H. Lewis’s last novel, “Sallie’s News- 
It was incorrectly stated to be his 
second novel, “White Lightning” being 
called the first. Dr. Lewis’s first novel was 
“Those About Trench,” published by Mac- 
millan about 1916. Many of his friends 
consider this his most fascinating book thus 
far. It merits attention. The publishers 
of “Sallie’s Newspaper” have issued another 
edition of “Those About Trench,” as I 
hear. J. N. DALAND 

Milton College, Wis. 


paper.” 


The New Books 


Miscellaneous 
(Continued from preceding page) 


THE HEART OF A FATHER. Houghton 
Mifflin. $1. 

HORSE-SENSE AND HORSEMANSHIP OF 
TO-DAY. By Georrrey Brooke. Scrib- 
ner’s. $5. 

YOUR HEART AND HOW TO TAKE CARE 
OF IT. By Roperr H. Bascocx. 
ton. $1.25. 


Poetry 


THE DIVINE SONGS OF ZARATHUSTRA. 
By D. J. Iran. Macmillan. 


Religion 


A HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
IN CONNECTICUT. By Georce StTEw- 
ART, Jr. Yale University Press. $3.50. 


Science 


THE INHERITANCE OF ACQUIRED CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS. By Dr. Paut KAMMERER. 
Boni & Liveright. $4.50. 


Travel 


IN GYPSY CAMP AND ROYAL PALACE. 
By E. O. Hoppe. Scribner’s. $5. 

HEIRS OF THE INCAS. By Carrot K. 
MICHENER. Minton, Balch. $3. 


Apple- - 
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Saturday Nights 


Ali Baba seemed to be waiting for 
me to finish my reading of The Sat- 
urday Review last Saturday night for 
no sooner had I dropped it than he 
stood erect at my side. “Master, I 
have arranged that you meet to-night 
men of letters from three Universi- 
ties—professors all and Charter Sub- 
scribers to The Saturday Review, 
Watch sharp for the time is short 
and the list is long.” 


Ali Baba waved his hand. 


¢ ROM Cambridge, Master, Profes- 

sors of Dramatic Literature, 
Chemical Medicine, Political Econ- 
omy, Greek, German, Arabic, Sans- 
krit, Natural Religion, Moral Phi- 
losophy and Civil Polity; Holders 
of A. B., Lit, D., MD. Ph. Dy 
LL. D., degrees. They are GEORGE 
PIERCE BAKER, RICHARD 
CLARKE CABOT, THOMAS 
NIXON CARVER, CHARLES 
BURTON GULICK, EDWIN 
HERBERT HALL, WILLIAM 
ERNEST HOCKING, WILLIAM 
GUILD HOWARD, JAMES 
RICHARD JEWETT, CHARLES 
ROCKWELL LANMAN, JOHN 
LIVINGSTON LOWES, RALPH 
BARTON PERRY, FRED NOR- 
RIS ROBINSON. 


ROM Ann Arbor, the President 
of the University of Michigan, 
Professors of Romance languages, 
Sociology, Mathematics, Insurance, 
Law, Geometry, Drawing, English, 
Rhetoric, Philosophy and Educa- 
tion.” - 


A tall, strapping, red-headed man 
who might possess such a voice as 
would fill a large convention hall at 
Cleveland was first to appear as Ali 
Baba continued: 
MARION LEROY BURTON, 
CAMPBELL BONNER, EDWARD 
LARRABEE ADAMS, JOSEPH 
ALDRICH, WALTER FRANCIS 
COLBY, CHARLES HORTON 
COOLEY, JOHN ROBERT EF- 


FINGER, SOLOMON FRANCIS 
GINGERICH, TAMES WATER- 
MAN GLOVER, HERBERT J. 


GOULDING, JONATHAN AUG- 
UST CHARLES HILDNER, VIC- 


TOR HUGO LANE, ALFRED 
HENRY LLYOD, JOSEPH LY- 
BRAND MARKLEY, SAMUEL 


MOORE, FRED NEWTON 
SCOTT, CHARLES PHILIP 
WAGNER, ROBERT MARK 
WENBY, CLIFFORD WOODY. 


N Friday, Master, PROFESSOR 

CANBY lectures in English Lit- 
erature at New Haven. On Satur- 
day (another wave of Ali’s hand)— 
PROFESSORS EDWARD SALIS- 
BURY DANA, HENRY WAL- 
COTT FARNHAM, JOHN HEN- 
RY NIEMEYER, CHARLES 
SCHUCHERT, CHARLES MON- 
TAGUE BAKEWELL, JO HN 
MILTON BERDAN, CHARLES 
FREDERICK TUCKER BROOKE, 
CHARLES EDWARD CLARK, 
MAX FARRAND, ROSS GRAN- 
VILLE HARRISON, YANDELL 
HENDERSON, GEORGE LIN- 
COLN HENDRICKSON, HARRY 
BENJAMIN JEPSON, FREDER- 
ICK BLISS LUQUIENS, CLAR- 
ENCE WHITTLESEY MENDELL, 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS (My 
note: Professor Phelps grinned as 
we met for the second time in this 
column), PERCY FRANKLYN 
SMITH, THOMAS WALTER 
SWAN, CHAUNCEY BREWSTER 
TINKER, EDWARD RAYMOND 
TURNER, P E RC Y TALBOT 
WALDEN, KARL YOUNG, read 
the Saturday Review of Literature. 


Before leaving me for the night Ali 
Baba gave me a note. It read, “Spe- 
cial Class Room Rates make The Sat- 
urday Review available for instruc- 
tion in current literature.” Clever 
slave, he never misses a trick. The 
coupon is his idea. 

BEN BOSWELL 
The Saturday Review 
236 East 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


[ ] Send me information regarding Spe- 
cial Classroom Rates. 


{ ]Enter my subscription for one year. 

ee ee en Cee ore eee 
ey re ee ee rere ee 
COP. ce. 


[ ] I enclose $3.00. [ ] Bill me for 


$3.00. 
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CoLumia 2960 B’war Conducted by May Lamperton BECKER 
for UNIVERSITY eu-9 New Yorr 
Sat- Press N. Y. Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should 
fos i be addressed to Mrs. Becxrr, c/o The Saturday Review. 
a Greek Life and Thought 
r | By La Rue Van Hook Dutch names and habits, whose very souls 
ight Professor of Greek and Latin in Barnard A BALANCED RATION FOR he comes in time to know. “Dr. Martin 
>rsl- College, Columbia University. WEEK-END READING. Arrowsmith,” Sinclair Lewis’s new one, will 
sub- 1023. pp. xiv-+ 329. $4.00 BALISAND. By JosEpH HERGEs- be out pretty soon (Harcourt, Brace) and 
ew, . nee by the time this list is in print they can 
ey - civ HEIME ° ¢ . 
hort A complete survey of Greek civ- a _ (Knopf) avail themselves of Anne Douglas Sedg- 
jlization is encompassed in this work GYPSY FIRES IN AMERICA. By De Re “ . > ++ 199 
eee: ae ; wick’s new story, “The Little French Girl 
which is used as a text for courses IrviNG Brown (Harper’s). as ies . ees 
‘a Classical Civilization in Colum- : : (Houghton Mifflin). Centerville, U. S. 
ec sent " . THE. LIFE AND LETTERS OF A.” by Charles Merz (Ce ). is rol- 
bia University. The book contains : s opens A.,” by Charles Merz (Century), is a vo 
fes- an extensive bibliography and is PETER ILICH TCHAIKOVSKY ume of sketches of such unusual quality 
ure, illustrated with photographs and (Dodd, Mead). that they make me interested in whatever 
—_ maps. novel he may write and grateful for what 
aa “] place it first upon a reading list be- he has already written. Unlike most coun- 
i- Me 2 ; ; 
te [P| srasiseticemsrich oe metense | Says 4. BM Detroit, Mich too cosy sees, they show people natin sero. HH A fa Qt cliente 
D., spirit."—May Lamperton Becker in The well brought up on the bound volumes spect but affected by contemporary matters ay Inc al 
GE Literary Review. of St. Nicholas, but ‘Rumpty Budget’s like radio and the less popular amendments. 
RD A Tower was the ‘Edwin Drood’ of my And if these readers will take a chance on 
t Bookshops r? was the ‘Edwin Drood’ of my ss . a be : 
as childhood; about a third of it, I imagine, prehistoric fiction, Phe Giant grt 5. 7: Arno ater ow 
say was missing from my bound volumes and Rosny’s romance 0 the time of the mam- . ; : 
he = I have never learned how it turned out. moths, which made a sensation in France, May Sinclair has contributed 
— shoo aes oe oD) 2 ee —- ——— - + So I write to enquire when the reprint is coming soon from McBride. many vital characters to litera- 
¢ 7 . will be out.” I have printed several selections of novels ture. Her “Mary Oliver” will 
ES 4 A Present- ay + already, and another is coming next week, never be forgotten, and now 
IN ‘ ¢ UST as soon as Stokes can get it ready. for a group in search of entertainment. In we have “Arnold Waterlow”, 
PH + Conception of . I too had an “Edwin” in my young each case I have been asked to choose from a character destined to become 
)R- : + - life, because our set of old Scribner’s novels on the fall and winter lists. just as famous in his way as 
. + . 
had a tooth out, I cnow this day . . 
K Mental Disorders 4 ¢ + ooth out, do not know to this day “Mary Oliver” became in her’s. 
‘ + + how “The Mysterious Island” ends. For M. M. M.. Minneapolis. Mi chs ff 
ent x M. CAMPBELI . a ihe a he I] d editi . . -» Minneapolis, inn., asks jor Miss Sinclair has put into 
my : By Dr. C. M. CAI LLL 4 y the time the i lustrated ec ition came out, books on astronomy for one who knows his fasci . f ; 
es, % Vague talk of mental disorders is so the one from Scribner with N. C. Wyeth’s little but is deeply interested. this fascinating story ofa man s 
‘- % a . : : . + pictures in color, I had begun to question life all her profound knowl- 
’ 4 prevalent in these days that there is : 5 ba a ial teeta 
sh, id te ds ete thd © whether any solution would be worth the “CVPLENDORS OF THE SKY,” by Isabel edge of human nature—her 
ca- 4 Ata P > mystery. Possibly I had been helped to this M. Lewis (Duffield), is a beginner’s sheer love of human elements 
: 4 statement offered in this little book, & i ah : siaeadl a r . . I men 
4 4 conclusion by an early acquaintance with book, popular, accurate and _ up-to-date. —touching an intensity in 
3 the latest of the Harvard Health f& Pests “A. Gorden Pea. which enn “The C: : i sepals TERR , 
an = A. Gordon Pym,” which passes out The Call of the Stars,” by J. R. Kippax which you lose yourself com- 
as ; Talks. A great Harvard physician 4 from pure terror, up against an iceberg and (Putnam), is excellent to take to the coun- letely $2.50 
at 4 here tells about the work of modern a in the middle of a paragraph, defying the try, as I am informed by a family that has P . 
li 4 neurologists, strips it of gossip, and world to finish it without anticlimax. But just done so. The best book on the sun is 
4 shows how it may help everybody | the plots of those St. Nicholas stories needed by Charles G. Abbot, “The Sun” (Apple- Fden 
N, in most unsuspected fashion. + the last pages, having nothing to do with ton). For the remarkable advances recently 
D i $r.00 @ copy 4 terror and the unknown, and I am glad made by astronomy, the best books for the 4 
H P : + enough that the reprint is on the way. general reader are by one of the leaders of 1 potts 
IS . Harvard University Press " the science, Professor George E. Hale: “The 
N ’ le Book clubs in which each member buys a New Heavens” (Scribner), and one just edcli 
F- ’ 2 Randall Hall , —s (: jus 
| : Cambrid M —_ 1 book and passes it on are just making from the press, “The Depths of the Uni- 
S ambridage assachusetts their list 5 us “ons y rerse” (Scribne , . , P : 
1 | Bs Hi and a sme Fam comanty vee (Gear). Te wend be tard © Hinde fishing wile cn the 
J. ; : wah ha gorthy ng Stow Devon coast—men and wom- 
:. T WOULD a or f ; mind. In the last one, in three chapters the stele ond r. young and 
_ oe a on oe oe author describes recent discoveries at Mount om, Ee F »y . , 
“ more satisfactory for the group if, Wilson—and the reader’s universe stretches old, love, deat! » pomp and mis- 
r Editorial and Publishing when the new list is asked for, the names to the scale of his soul. fortune—all in an element of 
L . ; of the books read last year are sent in, the genial, gentle, persuasive hu- 
N Executive favorites marked. Among those that I have M. M. M. asks also for an outline of Rus- mor. “A great book, rich with 
4 A ripe experience is offered by one who has ag ss is one from a university town sian literature to be used as a basis of entertainment.” $2.50 
profitably and loyally served two of the best in California, for the use of faculty mem- study and the names of publishers that 
pore _publishing houses in the country. bers; as the requirements were not only for issue important translations, 
R ne eee See ees ee entertainment but for books with some hope \ \ ) St arns 
. the right circumstance in either book or of permanence, I suggest these for the fif- OISSAYE J. OLGIN’S “Guide to m. e 
= enable gelled — oe _~ teen members: First of all, a book by Russian Literature” (Harcourt, CO) 
- original though not bizarre, creates sound all means to be read, E. M. Forster’s “Pas- Brace) is an excellent handbook for home Davis 
, a ye os oor dlagee  g sage to India” (Harcourt, Brace). The or club study, not profound, but lucid and 
‘ claimed by his associates that he has served four short novels by Edith Wharton called detailed. Chekhoff’s plays are published by The Beaut of the 
: with distinction. “Old New York” (Appleton); Thomas Scribner, his tales in a new translation by y 
‘ Address A. H., Box No. 177 Beer’s “Sandoval,” Joseph Hergesheimer’s Macmillan, who also publish Mrs. Gar- Purple 
. ’ No. . . ‘ ® 
; 27 W. 44th St., New York : “Balisand” (Knopf), which will be out by nett’s fine translation of all the novels of 
; ig ‘ the time they begin, and Rupert Hughes’s Dostoievsky. A scholarly biography and A thrilling historical romance 
, — “The Golden Ladder” (Harper), which if study, “Leonid Andreyev,” by Alexander ‘Cc o= le in the 
, it lives will do so because it is the light- Kaun, has just come from Huebsch; from 0: onstantinopie in tt 
. FRIENDLY ADIRONDACK hearted but well-founded narrative of the the nature of the subject it is valuable also eighth century. 
PEAKS adventures of Mme. Jumel. Born Betty to the student of contemporary history. Mr. Davis has taken a big 
Bowen of Providence R. I., she “also had Macmillan publishes his ‘Anathema’; and important theme and 
by her high purposes. She was eager to im- Huebsch the masterly novel by Libedinsky, handled it skillfully and admir- 
ROBERT S. WICKHAM ~ into America bo Nie sous or ~ Prion wanes o very few ney of ably. Events that tumble one 
_ A little guide book concerning walk- a oe e- 7 rat ae : er ck ain ie ale, ee upon another—tense and eager 
ing trips among seldom climbed moun- ia & a sister = = here ution, with which it deals. to the last word—settings of 
tains, with photographs and maps. were di culties in her way. She was im- gorgeous colors and historic 
Limited to 500 copies porting velvet to a homespun community. od —it is in all a remark- 
Privately published. I1z2mo. As this group will be willing to take a OU ARE A WRITER. Don’t you ever — . $2. 0 
2.25 post paid chance on fiction from outside the English- a help 2 mameing sow wens : ably interesting story. ‘5 
p ersye mi = pit am a literary adviser. For years 
ADIRONDACK speaking world many groups will not read for Macmillan, then for Di and then I 
ik Senile a . “7% let them get “The Philosopher’s Stone,” by beonme consulting specialict to them and te 
ER BipG., BINGHAMTon, N. Y. 7 . * * olt, Stokes ppincott, and others, for most M t 
J. Anker Larsen (Knopf) , all things con of whom I have also done expert editing, help- argare 
a sidered, it seems to me the most profitable ing unthovs to make their work salable. 
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novel for a good while. Get also “A 
Lovely Day,” by Henry Céard (Knopf), 
because it is a “different” French novel; 
and a slow, quiet story of Dutch family 
life, “The Fortunes of a Household,” by 
Hermann Robber (Knopf). It is the sort 
of book that peoples the life of a solitary 
reader with folks like himself but with 





with the market for books, short stories, 
articles and verses, and I 
have a special department 


fer plays and metion pic- 
tures. 
Write ‘werkeh I 
rs’ Verkshep, In . 
135 East 3th Street)” al de el, 


New Yerk City. 


JAMES ELROY FLECKER’S 
COMPLETE POEMS 


The beauty of his poems will long be 


cherished, as is his spectacular poetic tragedy 
“Hassan. 


” We have a few copies of the 


Ashmun 
The Lake 


The story of a boy who grew 
up, but who was not a man 
until he learned that he must 
stand or fall by himself alone. 
The love of a girl was his 
teacher. 

Miss Ashmun has endowed 
a passionate story with genuine 
characters and handled both 
with great power and crafts- 
manship. $2.25 
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margins on heavy white paper, and in nice 
large type. Bound in yellow cloth, gold 





Order from your book shop 


The Macmillan Company 
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stamped. (Published by Martin Secker, 
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Our Price: $12.50 postpaid. 
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SELMA 
LAGERLOF 


—the only woman ever 
awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Literature, has written the 
loveliest of autobiographies— 


7 °o 
Hugo Alfen, 


poser, says that to him, “reading 


the Swedish com- 


Selma Lagerléf is like sitting in 
the dusk of a Spanish Cathedral; 
; one has been on _ holy 
ground.” Selma Lagerléf is well 
known in this country and in 
England; her. books, “The Won- 
derful Nils,” 
“The Story of Gésta Berling,” 


etc., have had a wide following; 


Adventures of 


she has been characterized by 
the Yale Review as being “the 
most beloved woman in 
Sweden,” and the London Times 
has said “‘she is the most eminent 
of Swedish t 
“Marbacka” is Selma Lagerléf’s 


self-told story of her childhood. 


writers. 


‘Thomas R. Ybarra says of it: 
“in ‘Marbacka’ there is absorbing 
interest from start to finish. 
From its pages a dozen charac- 


ters, men and women and child- 


ren, stand out clearly and 
convincingly. The reader’s 
interest in Marbacka becomes 
enormous. He follows with 


keenest attention the details of 
becomes 


the 


Lieutenant 


its long history; he 
interested in 


kindly 
Lagerlof, Selma’s father, for its 


absorbingly 


schemes of 


extension and improvement. 
he has become, to all intents and 
member 


purposes, an unofficial 


of the Lagerléf family.” 
% 


sold 
A 9go-page illus- 


“Marbacka”? is wherever 
books are sold, 
trated booklet about Selma La- 
gerlof and her works may be had 
the publishers , 

cents. Address: Book Advertis- 
ing Dept., Doubleday, Page & 
Co., Garden City, New York. 


from for ten 





At all 
bookstores, 
$2.50 Doubleday, Page # Co. 
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The Phoenix Nest 


HE Princess has picked up a bad cold. 
Watching the moon from a 
pyramid she recently fell into a sacred fish- 
pond. We have been trying to 
comfort her with light literature, and as 
we are fond of darky dialect, we ventured 
on Robert McBlair’s “Mister Fish Kelly.” 
The Princess liked it. We liked it our- 
selves; the darker side of Norfolk was 
brought before us decidedly in lighter vein, 
with a stealthy humor much to our taste. 
weve There is a lady named Geral- 
dine Gordon who says she is a relation of 
our djinn, and she has an entirely pleasing 
bookshop in Peterboro, N. H. She has 
sent us an antic piece of drapery upon 
which is the Phenix with wings outspread, 
according to the art of the Egyptians— 
modern Egyptians. The colors of this 
tapestry fascinate us, and we are deeply 
benefactress. han 


grateful to our at A ae 
L. A. G. Strong, that indomitable antholo- 
gist, has brought out another through D. 


Appleton. This time it is not an anthology 
of magazine verse, but one compiled from 
the many small poetry publications of 
B. H. Blackwell of Oxford. Mr. Basil 
Blackwell has, in England, done a not in- 
considerable service to poetry through his 
encouragement by publication of a num- 
ber of writers who have since attained 
fame. Running over the list of poets in 
“By Haunted Stream” (the name of Mr. 
Strong’s book) one finds such names as 
those of Edmund Blunden, W. Roland 
Childe (why is it not Childe Roland), 
Louis Golding, Gerald Gould, Robert 
Graves, Adous Huxley, the Sitwells, Doro- 
thy L. Sayers, Katharine Tynan, and Strong 
himself. .--$2-~~ Our outing, remote 
from Metropolitan discord, has been doing 
no good. But we have, perhaps, attained 
too great a detachment. In fact this last 
time we have been near to missing the mail 
with our seven-day cerebrations. So we 
have decided to move back for the winter 
to the sadly bewildering city. Phoenix and 
the Princess will come with us. We shall 
arrange it so that it will all be quite comme 
il faut. ——SE-—~ The poets have been 
busy this summer and, to speak of the chief 
American poet first, we understand that Mr. 
Edwin Arlington Robinson has been at 
work upon several longer poems. Lowis 
Untermeyer has been exploring Europe, 
Leonora Speyer and Margaret Widdemer 
have been going over their more recent 
work with new books in mind and Lola 
Ridge has departed—or is about to depart 
—for parts unknown on a pleasant cruise. 
hE So it was Samuel Hopkins 
Adams who really wrote “Flaming Youth”! 
That is, at least, the most recent rumor we 
have heard. How startling a mixture of 
his titles would be: “Sailors’ Youth” and 
“Flaming Wives”: what infinite possibili- 
ties! $8 Du Bose Heyward, the 
Carolina poet, has now turned his attention 
to the novel, and we have apprised ourselves 
of the fact that he has a particularly re- 
markable one well under way. Its pub- 
lisher will be playing in luck! _.-§@-—~ 
Usually when poets turn into novelists they 
don’t do badly—but oh, when novelists turn 
into poets! _-$%-—— It seems to us 
a commentary upon the state of mind of 
many Americans that three haphazard tales 
we perused in the magazines several months 
ago should all have dealt with the subcon- 
scious desire to escape from life’s ruts into— 
Only in a vague way did anyone 
The first story among those to 


what? 
know. 


which we refer was by Alice Brown in the 
August Harper’s. This netted Miss Brown 
$1250 in the first quarterly competition of 
the Harper 1924 Short Story Contest. It 
is called “The Girl in the Tree,” and in it 
the reading of a book about a dryad makes 
the convention-bound Blakesley family go 
rather loco for an evening. But by the 
next morning they are all quite themselves 
again. Miss Brown’s is a so-so, rather 
sentimentalized story, though she is a com- 
petent writer. Meredith Nicholson, Bliss 
Perry and Zona Gale, however, agreed as 
to its significance. Then, in 
the Century, we read Sherwood Anderson’s 
account of “When I Left Business for Lit- 
erature,” a fragment from his forthcoming 
“A Story-Teller’s Story.” This is autobiog- 
raphy and naturally more memorable than 
either of the fictions cited above. But again 
the desire to escape—which Anderson ac- 
complished. How it permeates American 
life! --§2-—~ For these were three 
magazine contributions taken at random. 
From them we infer that the result of a 
century’s energies of city-building and bus- 
iness-building in the United States seems to 
leave a dust-and-ashes taste in many mouths. 
Yet we’re not going to sit down on the 
woodpile and lament, just for that. All 
life is like that, in the main, we suppose. 
And, then again, there’s more to _ it. 
ee Anyway, as to this city of our 
discontent, over which our absent spirit 
broods—what we feel is expressed by a 
kind contributor, Mr. C. B. Gilbert, who 
submits the following: 


NIGHTFALL 
A BALLADE OF MANHATTAN HARBOR. 


On Jersey shore, at twilight hour, 
Spellbound I stand, as shadows fall; 
A ruby tops the Woolworth Tower, 
And tiny diamonds deck each wall; 
Fantastic loom the buildings tall; 
Day’s scroll of toil and care is furled; 
I feel Her whelm me and enthral— 
Manhattan, Wonder of the World! 


On Hudson’s flood the small craft scour; 
The mighty vessels slowly crawl, 
Their funnels sending up a shower 
Of golden gleams athwart the palls 
Shrill whistles shriek, deep-voiced horns 
brawl— 
Echoes from Palisades are hurled; 
To her they pipe mad madrigal— 
Manhattan, Wonder of the World! 


The darkness deepens; storm-clouds lower; 
Veiled are the lights sidereals 
From tower and dome stream shafts of 
power 
Surpassing beams celestials 
Begins the nightly carnival— 
In regal splendor, jeweled, pearled, 
She stands, superb, majestical— 
Manhattan, Wonder of the World! 


L’ENVOI 


Prince, though at my unworthy scrawl 
Your lips be in derision curled, 

Youll grant She’s greatest of them all— 

Manhattan, Wonder of the World! 


And now we must begin to pack. Our 
hegira back to the great city begins to- 
See you soon! W.R. B. 


morrow. 











An Amazing Novel 
of Infectious Gaiety 


THE UNSEEMLY 


ADVENTURE 

By RALPH STRAUS 
An outlandish vagabondage with 
an irresistible, exuberantly gay 
old reprobate and his curious 
company. $2.00 4 














TWISTED TALES 


A Book of Parodies 
By CHRISTOPHER WARD 


Author of “The Triumph of the Nut” and “Gentleman Into Goose” 


Uproarious burlesques of authors and books. 
“Stummox” playfully juggling pianos and Calla Wither’s “loose lady” cutting loose 
again, besides fifteen other witty and penetrating satires. 

Bliss Perry exclaims “What reviewer has packed so much real criticism into his articles 
as Chrjstopher Ward embodies in his travesties.” 


Here we see Fanny Hurst’s powerful 


$1.60 


How a Modern Girl Solved 
Her Greatest Problem 


KENYA MIST 

By FLORENCE RIDDELL 
A startling story of a courageous 
determined to live her own life but des- 
perately yearning for motherhood. “Creat- 
ing a sensation in London literary circles.” 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 
19 W. 44th St. New York 


girl 
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AMERICA 


THE GREAT ADVENTURE 
By George Philip Krapp 


Here is probably the best single volume history 
of America ever published. It is vividly written 
in an easy narrative style. Familiar events take 
on new life and new incidents come to light, 
The book is one of the most beautifully made 
books on the Borzoi list. A valuable, a delight- 
ful, a permanent book that will interest every 
member of the family. Jilustrated with four 
full-color plates and drawings im 
black and white. $4.00 


seventeen 


JOSEPH _HERGESHEIMER 
Balisand 


The critics agree that it is his greatest novel and 
it is now the most widely discussed book of 
the day. 

Ellen Glascow in The Saturday Review: “The 
years have perfected Mr. Hergesheimer’s art 
while they have disciplined his exuberant ima 
ination. There are indeed few things in modetg 
literature more exquisite than the grace with 
which the shimmering memory of Lavinia winds 
itself through the whole of Richard Bale’s life, 
He has written nothing more impressive than 
this realistic novel of the romantic past jm 
Virginia. A rich, a rare, a beautiful book.” 4 


$2.59 





M. P. SHIEL 
The Lord of the Sea 


INTRODUCTION BY CARL VAN VECHTEN 


A slashing tale of romantic adventure by the 
man whom Hugh Walpole has called “probably 
the best romantic novelist now writing if 
English.” $2.56 


ROLAND PERTWEE 
Treasure Trail 


A breathlessly interesting story of the effect of 
adventure upon commonplace souls, beautifully 
written by a man who belongs in the forefront 
of modern story-tellers. $2.54 


ALREADY IN ITS SIXTH EDITION 
CARL VAN VECHTEN 
The Tattooed Countess 


“The Countess is the thing! You must meet 
her. An amazing, amusing highly sophisticatedy. 
slightly pathetic woman. Van Vechten’s art is 
unique in American letters..—The New York 


Post. $2.50 
WALTER F. WHITE’S 


The Fire in the Flint 


Sinclair Lewis has said of this remarkable 
novel, “It seems probable to me that The Fire 
in the Flint and A Passage to India will prove 
much the most important books of this autumm 
The Fire in the Flint is splendidly courageous, 


rather terrifying and of the highest signif 
cance.” $2.50 
’ 
CES 
ETHEL M. KELLEY ‘ 
Wings: a Novel | 
“Almost the perfect love story: passionate; 
tender, sensitive, infused with the sense of 
beauty, tragic as truth, exquisitely written.” 
—The New York World. $2.00 
GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 
Materia Critica 
Ernest Boyd in the New York Sun: “The 


quintessence of a year’s work. A volume packed 
with ideas, information and illuminating & 
pressions of Mr. Nathan’s philosophy of af 
and life. An urbane and civilized attitude 
toward all manifestations of dramatic art, from 
burlesque to the Moscow Art Theatre, from 
Charlie Chaplin to Eleanore Duse.” $2.50 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The World of Rare Books 


By Freperick M. Hopkins 


The Season’s First Sale 


HE first book sale of the season, con- 


sisting of rare Americana, will be held 
by Charles F. Heartman at Metuchen, N. J., 
Septemb r 30. The 195 lots comprise early 


almanacs, poetry, books relating to Califor- 
nia, the Early West, North American In- 
dians including rare captivities, early im- 
prints and some early broadsides mainly of 
the early years of the republic. A second 
alphabet contains an unusual collection of 
American newspapers largely of New Eng- 
land. For instance, there are long runs of 
The Connecticut Courant, National Gazette 
and the Vermont Chronicle. Among the 
more unusual items are the first American 
edition of Gray’s “Elegy,” Philadelphia, 
1773; Chippendale’s “The Gentleman and 
Cabinet Director,” London, 1754, first edi- 
tion; first American edition of Goldsmith’s 
“Deserted Village,” Philadelphia, 1771; 
George Gillespie’s “Sermon Against Divi- 
sions in Christ’s Churches,” Philadelphia, 
1740, printed by A. & W. Bradford; and 
some rare Massachusetts House Journals. 


BIBLIOTHECA ASIATICA 
AGGS BROTHERS of London have 


just issued the first of a series of 
catalogues devoted entirely to books, manu- 
scripts, views, portraits, autographic ma- 
terial and illuminated manuscripts relating 
to Asia and the Philippines under the gen- 
eral title “Bibliotheca Asiatica.” The series 
will be copiously annotated and illustrated 
with facsimiles. Part I, just issued, con- 
tains manuscripts of the Koran, dating back 
to the tenth and twelfth centuries; an un- 
published manuscript cosmography with ten 
world maps, dated 1486; the Ptolemy of 
1511 printed on vellum; illuminated manu- 
scripts, the earliest of which was illuminated 
about the year 1500, including manuscripts 
of Hafiz, Firdusi and Nizami. Several 
hundred single illuminated miniatures and 
drawings, both Persian and Indian, are de- 
scribed and illustrated. A very interesting 
series of books of the greatest importance 
are those written by the Fathers of the Soci- 
ety of Jesus, including St. Francis Xavier’s 
Account of his arrival in Japan and his 
attempts at conversion of the Japanese, the 
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BARGAIN OFFERS 


BOOK LOVERS, Collectors and Readers in 
general find pleasure in visiting our shop, where 
a clean, well selected and richly varied stock 
of books in all branches of Art, Science and 
Literature is offered at reasonable prices. Courte- 
ous and intelligent service. Correspondence 
solicited. Catalogues issued. Dauber & Pine, 
Inc. 83 Fourth Ave., New York. Telephone 
Stuyvesant 1383. 


“TELL US YOUR BOOK TROUBLES.” 
Books out of print searched for gratuitously. 











Ginsburg’s Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

EXCHANGE your undesired books for de- 
sired ones. Write for terms! Your book wants 
will be promptly attended to. Brussels Book 


Exchange, 149 Alabama Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











SAVE 14 ON BOOKS: If you are about to 
buy new books, send us your list. We have a 
tremendous selection of books, very slightly 
used, latest fiction and classics, from which we 
can fill your order. Bargain list mailed regu- 
larly. Seiffers Bronx Bookstore, 755 West- 
chester Ave., New York. 





RARE EDITIONS 





FIRST EDITIONS of Modern Authors in 
fine condition. Books, Prints, Programmes and 
Photographs relating te the Drama. Books by 
and about Walt Whitman. Good Literature at 
moderate prices. Monthly Catalogs issued. 
Oxford Book Shop. Alfred F. Goldsmith, 42 
Lexington Ave., at 24th St. The Sign of the 
Sparrow. 





RARE BOOK CO., 99 Nassau Street, New 
York, dealers in old historical books, Christian 
Science literature, old laws, autographed letters. 
Catalogues furnished. 





FOR THE BOOK LOVER. Rare books— 
First Editions—Books now out of print. Latest 
catalogue sent on request. C. Gerhardt, 25 West 
42d Street, New York. 











ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 
teresting catalogue of Books from 15th to 2oth 
Century, mailed free on application. Howes 
Bookseller, St. Leonards on Sea, England. 





OLD AND RARE BOOKS, first editions, 
cellectors’ items. “The Book Peddler,” Omaha 
National Bank Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 


POST FREE on application to Dulau & Co., 
Ltd., 34, 35 & 36 Margaret Street, London, 
W. 1. (Established 1792). Catalogue 113, 
Fine and Rare Books; Catalogue 116, Modern 
General Literature; Catalogue 118, Modern 
First Editions. Catagolue 120, Old Books. “Du- 
lau & Co., Ltd., with whom one now associates 
volumes of especial bibliographical interests.” 

—The New York Times. 














_ YOU'VE HEARD of the beggarly boy, who 
lived in a cellar damp; who had not a friend 
or a toy, but had his Aladdin’s lamp! You'll 
have it the same as he—you need but to rub an 


“ tome, and it may reveal, a very great deal 
M the joy that makes a home. Newman F. 
¢Girr, Rare Books, 107 South 22d Street, 
Philadelphia, 
> ————_— 





GOOD AND RARE BOOKS. Catalogue. 
searched for. E. W. Johnson, 343 E. 140. 


CATALOGS NOW READY. FIRST EDI- 
TIONS, Limited Editions and Fine Books. 


Sent on request. Frank Rosengren, 611 North 
State Street, Chicago, III. 


SPECIALISTS 


A BINDER for the “Saturday Review” to 
hold a year’s issue. Send for circular. H. R. 
Huntting Co., Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


AMERICANA; Mormonism. 
Aurand’s Bookstore, Harrisburg, 











BOOKS ON 
Catalogs free. 
Penna. 





WE SPECIALIZE in furnishing books for 
fixed monthly or yearly sums to persons any- 
where in the world. Suggestions for reading 
based on individual needs or wishes made with- 
out charge. Circular without obligation. The 
Arnold Company, Equitable Building, Baltimore, 
Mo. 


THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, 
30 East 53d Street. Books on Occultism, Mys- 
ticism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermetics, Alchemy, Symbolism, The 
Rosicrucians, Theosophy, Comparative Religions, 
Ancient Civilizations, Mythology, Folklore, and 
kindred subjects—old, rare and out-of-print, new 
and contemporary. 








LISTS of choice first editions, American and 
English, furnished on request. M. H. Briggs, 
5113 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, III. 





IN DEXING—High-grade indexing at reason- 
able prices. L. H. Bolander, 605 Watts Street, 
Dunham, N. C. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE 


LATEST FRENCH BOOKS—8s5 cents each, 
Rolland, L’Eté—Morand, Lewis® et 
Iréne. Escholier, La Nuit. Bordeaux, La Vie 
Est un Sport. Bourget, Cour Pensif. Proust, 
La Prisonniére, 2 vols. Schoenhof’s, 387 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 


PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


GRAPHIC PRESS, 39 West 8th St., New 
York. High-grade printing at fair prices. 


PERMANENT BINDER to hold 26 copies 
of The Saturday Review, $3.00. Bookbinding 
of every description. Eggeling Bookbindery, 
16 East 13th St., New York. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


SCIENTIFIC HOROSCOPES written en 
Business, Financial, Secial and Domestic af- 
fairs. Dr. Smallwoed, 687 Boylston Street, 
Roston, Mass. 


WRITERS’ SERVICE 


MANUSCRIPTS PERFECTLY TYPED Soc 
thousand words, including carbon. Rates for 
criticism, revision, etc., on demand. Elsa Gid- 
low, 447 West 22d Street, New York City. 


SEND TODAY for free sample copy of 
America’s greatest magazine for writers. Filled 
with practical articles by leading authorities. 
Will help you write and sell stories, photoplays, 
Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








postpaid. 





























songs, etc. 
Ohio. 

MANUSCRIPT TYPING, TRANSLA- 
TIONS. Hourly Secretarial Service. Multi- 


graphing. Mail Campaigns. Cosmopolitan Cor- 
respondence Bureau, 50 Union Square. Stuyves- 
ant 7061. 


first collection of Spanish missionary rela- 
tions of 1555, and many other single rela- 
tions and reports. A manuscript of great 
historic interest is the journal of the first 
official voyage from England to Japan, 
1611-1613, written by the English and 
Dutch privateers of 1604. The second part 
of the catalogue is in active preparation, 
and will be entirely devoted to original 
autograph letters and manuscripts from the 
missionaries working in China, Japan, the 
Philippines, the Marianna Islands, India, 
etc., to the Duchess d’Aveiro d’Arcos y 
Maqueda, a great lady of Madrid in the 
seventeenth century, renowned for her 
wealth, influence and piety. She used her 
influence and wealth to help missions for 
the conversion of savages in, every part of 
the globe to the Roman Catholic Church. 
All of these letters were intended for the 
eyes of the Duchess, and never for publica- 
tion, and each Father naturally endeavored 
to interest the wealthy Duchess in all the 
details of his special mission. The result 
is a remarkable vivid series of letters relat- 
ing to the early missions in Asia. 


THE SPANISH “BRUNET” 
HE first volume of a “Manual del 
Libero Hispano-Americano,” by An- 
tonio Palau y Dulcet, called the Spanish 
“Brunet,” published in a quarto, bound in 








PRINTERS & BINDERS 


3 cents a word 
4 cents a word 





SYLVIA CUSHMAN, Reader, to shut-ins or 
invalids $1 an hour. For clubs, entertainments, 
etc., latest plays, poems, stories, etc., rates on 
application. 471 Central Park West, Suite 3-W, 
New York. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS accurately typed 
by expert, 12c a page. Revision if wanted. 
Also secretarial work. Zee Guilfoyle, 456 Riv- 
erside Drive, New York. Phone 4720 Cathedral. 


LANGUAGES 


GRAMMARS AND DICTIONARIES of 
Oriental languages. Benj. F. Gravely, Martins- 
ville, Virginia. 














WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM. Masterkey to 
all languages. Indopacific languages; Dravidian, 
Indokelenesian, Mayalan, Polynesian. Primers, 
$1.94. Hawaiian, Tamil, Telugu. Pronuncia- 
tion-Tables, 30c. Brahui, Gondi, Kanara, Kui, 
Malagasy, Samoan, Tagalog. Languages, 8 West 
4oth St., New York. 





MULTIGRAPHING 





A COMPLETE SERVICE. Our plant is 
adequately equipped to take care of all your 
mailing requirements. Rate card on applica- 
tion. Manhattan Letter Co., Bible House, Astor 
Place. ‘Stuyvesant 2505. 





GENERAL ITEMS 





BOOKS REVIEWED in this issue sent post 
free anywhere. Special attention to kinsprits. 
Greenwich Village Book Shop. 4 Christopher 
Street, New York City. Spring 8516. 





DIDN’T YOU KNOW? THE BLUE FAUN 
sends any book reviewed or advertised upon 
receipt of price. Orders $5 or more postpaid. 
Inquiries welcomed. 29 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. 


BUIST’S BOOK SEARCH SERVICE will 
find the book you want at the most reasonable 
price. No charge until the book is found. 
David Craig Buist, 7 Elm Street, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


THE HIDDEN BOOK SHOP offers new 
books and personal service to downtown New 
York. 74 Broadway—g New Street. 


CONDER’S BOOKSTORE, 65 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Apply for catalogue of desirable 
secondhand books. Books also bought. 














WE CAN SUPPLY any book that is adver- 
tised or mentioned in this issue. Ginsburg’s 
Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York. 





CURRENT ENGLISH BOOKS. The Holli- 
day Bookshop, to West 47th St., New York. 





MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current 
books of English and American fiction, poetry, 
drama, criticism, art, essays, can now be pre- 
cured from Eugene Pell, 1203 Lecust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





BENJAMIN HAUSER, 1285 Fifth Ave., 
New York. All books available at Harlem’s 
only modern Bookshep. Popular fiction ber- 
towable. Open evenings, too, 
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half vellum, has just come from Barcelona. 
It is hoped to complete the work in four 
volumes. This is an interesting and exhaus- 
tive bibliography of Spanish and Latin- 
American works, since the invention of 
printing until the present day, with the 
market value of each work. The. work 
aims at facilitating the researches of the 
bibliophile, the librarian and the bookseller, 
and is the result of sixteen years of patient 
study and investigation. ‘This first volume 
comprises the sections A and B, and con- 
sists of 295 pages, double columns, The 
remaining three volumes will be double 
volumes, consisting of about 500 pages each. 








Bargains In Books 


Travel, History, 
Drama and 


Art, Biography, 
Belles Lettres, Poetry, 
other miscellaneous subjects. 


Half Price 


Listed in Catalogue No. 18. 

for a free copy to-day. 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 

Dept. B.O. Baltimore, Md. 


Write 


























COUNTER ATTRACTIONS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS :: 


20 Successive insertions: 
Single insertion rate: 


WRITERS’ SERVICES 








neaainaal 


MAX N. MAISEL, 424 GRAND STREET, 
NEW YORK. The first bookstore in New 
York (Established 1893) to discern the oncom- 
ing of an American intelligentsia and to gather 
and carry the best collection of good books fer 
the intellectual reader. 





EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. Pratt, 161 
Sixth Avenue, New York. 





THE VILLAGE BOOK SHELVES, 144 Mac- 
Dougal Street, New York, announces.that boeks 
in their circulating library may be ordered by 
telephone or mail and they will be delivered 
promptly by messenger. Call Spring 5886. 





FAMILY, town, county and state histories. 
Catalogs on request. The Cadmus Book Shop, 
312 West 43th St., New York. 





THE LANTERN BOOK SERVICE, 1611 
University Avenue, New York City. Books on 
ancient and modern Greek literature, religion 
and sex. Only mail orders. Prompt and schol- 
arly attention. 





BACK ISSUES of newspapers for past ten 
magazines, current issues of papers in 
Jonas Co., Woolworth Bldg. 

CORPUSCLE SONGS” in 
Copy toc. Box 456, 


years, 
principal cities. 





READ “RED 
Zarathustran Review. 
London, Ontario. 


of Christ Divinity, 
1379 54th Street, 





NEW REVELATION 
toc. Theistic Publishing, 
Brocklyn. 





CODE BOOKS 





BENSINGER CODES—When it’s Cable- 
Codes you want, remember that Bensinger sells 
them for every purpose! Right in price and 
quality—guaranteed correct! §. R. Bensinger 
Co. (Est. 1887) 17 Whitehall St., New York. 
Cables. Multigraph. Phone: Bowling Green 
6989. 





BOOKS FOR WRITERS 





BOOKS FOR WRITERS: And competent 
Editorial Assistance in the Criticism, Revision 
and Publication of their Werk. too1 Places 
to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50; Polti’s 36 Dramatic 
Situations, $1.50; Art of Inventing Characters, 
$2.50; Plotting the Short Story, $1.00; Tech- 
nique of Fiction Writing, $1.75; How to Write 
a Short Story, 65c. Catalogue 25 others. Manu- 
scripts revised, typed, advice as to markets. Ex- 
planatory leaflets. Correspondence invited. 
James Knapp Reeve (Former editor, The 
Editor), 3 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohic. 





OUT-OF-PRINT 





OUR OUT-OF-PRINT SERVICE searches 
without obligation for books, magazines, gene- 
alogies, English publications, special items, etc. 
Items quoted at moderate prices, National Bib- 
liophile Service, 1270 Broadway, New York, 
Pennsylvania 2986. 





OUT-OF-PRINT books on all subjects quick- 
ly supplied at lowest cost. We also specialize 


_in first ‘editions, rare items, genealogies, maga- 


zines, English books, etc. No charge or obliga- 
tion for this service. Announcements free. 
American Library Service, Dept. 326, S00 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Longacre 10435. 
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Thousands say of this book: 


“This is just what I have always wanted!”’ 





Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott, one of the 
nine eminent 
educators who 
created the new 
plan described 
here. 


Will you accept it, FREE? 


trated the inner sanctum of a famous 
New York newspaper editor and said: 
“You know so much about life, tell me what 
is the matter with me. I can’t read worth-while 
literature. For the past two weeks I’ve been 
trying daily to read the works of Carlyle, yet 


I 


A FEW years ago a young business man pene- 


“Stop,” exclaimed the editor. “Have you ever 
tried to eat roast beef three times a day, seven 
days a week? That is what is the matter with 
your reading—you need variety, daily variety. 
Then you'll find the reading of immortal litera- 
ture one of the most thrilling pursuits of your 
life. Yes, and the most profitable.” 


Everybody knows that in the reading of the 
masterpieces is the surest, quickest way to the 
broad culture that makes one sought after so- 
cially. It is more broadening than travel, for it 
reaches more countries than anyone could visit 
in the longest lifetime. 

But where to begin is the question. There is 
such a multitude of famous writings. We have 
only enough time to read the most important 
ones. 


The Tremendous Problem 


Even if we do make a start at reading, the 
next question is how can we keep it up? How 
can we avoid monotony? How can we get the 
daily variety in reading that makes the minutes 
speed by like seconds? This has stopped thou- 
sands of would-be readers. They have started 
to read; they have fallen by the way. 


It is the question that baffled educators, bril- 
liant men of letters, University presidents, edit- 
ors of magazines and newspapers. 

And then, recently, suddenly, by a stroke of 
consummate genius, nine of the most famous 
men of letters did strike upon a plan which 
throws open the doors of literature’s treasure 
house. It makes reading of the worth-while 
things one of the most entertaining of pastimes. 

The nine eminent men were Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
John Macy, Richard Le Gallienne, Asa Don Dick- 
inson, Dr. Bliss Perry, Thomas L. Masson, Dr. 
Henry van Dyke, George Iles and Dr. Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, 


Thousands Acclaim It 


The inspiration that came to these men was a 
Daily Reading Guide—an outline which would 
schedule for each day’s reading, an entertaining 
variety of prose and poetry, of fictional writing 
and historical description, of the world’s finest 
selections of flashing humor, of penetrating 
pathos, of masterly eloquence. 

This variety is so arranged that the selec- 
tions fall upon anniversary dates in each reader’s 
calendar. Thus on July 14 much of the reading 
is about the Fall of the Bastille. Each day is full 
of such timely interest. 

The Daily Reading Guide requires only twenty 
minutes of reading a day. It is for busy men 
and women. One year’s reading brings you 
broad culture. 

Already this Daily Keading Guide in book form 
has solved the reading problems of thousands. 
They praise it for the pleasure and the profit 


derived from it. It is found in the library of 
the millicnaire and on the table of the student— 
man or woman. 


Accept It FREE 


In the interest of good reading it has been 
decided to distribute a limited edition of the 
Daily Reading Guide free to all who apply. 
You are asked only to help defray the expenses 
of handling and mailing by enclosing 25c¢ with 
the coupon. The Daily Reading Guide, bound 
in rich blue cloth with gold decorations and con- 
taining nearly 200 pages with introductory arti- 
cles and essays by the famous editors will be 
sent to you entirely free of all other costs or any 
obligation, present or future. Accept it in the 
interests of your pleasure. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. Y669 
Garden City, New York 
Clip, fill in, and mail at once 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. Y669, 
Garden City, New York. 

Gentlemen: In accordance with your special offer in 
introducing and extending the new plan of essential 
reading, please send me a FREE copy of the 192-page 
“Daily Reading Guide,” handsomely bound in blue cloth 
and containing the program of daily reading for each 
day of the year, which embraces the essentials of the 
world’s literature. I enclose 25c (in stamps or cur- 
rency) to defray cost of handling and postage. There 
is to be no further payment. 
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